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A  CRITIQUE  OF  CERTAIN 
GEORGIA  ANTE  BELLUM  LITERARY  MAGAZINES 
ARRANGED  CHRONOLOGICALLY,  AND 
A  CHECKLIST 

By  Gertrude  Gilmer 

Georgia  periodical  or  magazine  publications  were  ap¬ 
parently  initiated  by  the  Reverend  Henry  Holcombe  in 
Savannah  with  the  bi-monthly,  May- June,  1802,  issue  of 
Georgia  Analytical  Repository,  so  far  as  magazine  hies 
and  contemporary  records  tell  the  story  of  periodical 
development  in  Georgia. 

The  publication  was  printed  by  Seymour,  Wool- 
hopter,  and  Stebbins  in  Savannah,  and  lasted  for  one 
year.  The  editor’s  intention  was  to  contribute  "to¬ 
ward  the  maturity  of  both  literature  and  piety  ...  in 
the  support  of  a  periodical  piece  for  that  important 
purpose."  The  prospectus  shows  that  the  editor 
planned  to  print  outlines  of  sermons,  accounts  of  "in¬ 
teresting  deaths,"  minutes  of  conferences,  selected 
anecdotes,  poetry,  etc.;  however  the  Reverend  Henry 
Holcombe,  the  editor,  wrote  most  of  the  articles.  In 
the  main  the  letters,  reports  of  church  meetings,  short 
poems,  etc.,  are  unsigned  or  signed  with  initials. 

The  outstanding  article  of  the  first  issue  is  signed 
"Fellow  Citizen”  and  entitled  "Memorial  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  Georgia."  This  is  an  attack  upon  the  Georgia 
penal  code.  It  discusses  the  disadvantages  of  public 
and  capital  punishment,  and  recommends  the  teaching 
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of  trades  and  religion  to  offenders.  There  is  also  an 
“Address  to  the  Friends  of  Religion,  on  their  duties, 
in  reference  to  Civil  Government.” 

No.  4  (Nov.  and  Dec.)  and  No.  5  (Jan.  and  Feb.) 
are  dedicated  to  Tattnall,  “Now,  late  Governor  of 
Georgia.”  No.  4  has  for  an  editorial  a  long  but  favor¬ 
able  resolution  from  the  Georgia  House  in  regard  to  a 
reform  in  the  penal  code. 

The  first  women's  magazine  to  reach  an  age  of  more 
than  five  years  was  the  Ladies’  Magazine,  founded  in 
Boston  in  1828  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale.  After  the 
publication  of  nine  annual  volumes,  the  Ladies’  Magazine 
was  combined  with  a  much  more  successful  Philadelphia 
rival,  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  popular  periodical  for  women  from  1830  to  1860. 
Its  proprietor  was  accustomed  to  refer  to  his  publication 
as  “The  Book  of  the  Nation,”  and  he  was  undoubtedly 
justified  in  the  boast  by  his  list  of  subscribers.  But  there 
were  struggling  periodicals  for  ladies  in  many  localities, 
both  before  and  after  the  coming  of  this  successful 
favorite.  Of  the  less  conspicuous  beginnings  in  the  South, 
Savannah,  Georgia,  seems  to  have  produced  the  first  in 
February,  1819,  a  weekly  Ladies’  Magazine. 

The  editor  in  addressing  himself  to  his  patrons  said — 
“In  devoting  our  publication  to  the  amusement  and  in¬ 
struction  of  the  Ladies,  we  pay  only  a  just  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  virtues,  and  talents,  of  our  fair  Country¬ 
women.  ...  We  must  all  acknowledge  that  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  impressions  imbibed  in  infancy;  and 
that  the  character  of  the  man  is  usually  marked  by  the 
traits,  the  passions,  and  dispositions,  in  a  great  measure 
derived  from  the  mother.  Is  she  distinguished  for  a 
well  cultivated  mind?  She  imparts  the  intellectual 
blessing  to  her  children — and  in  short,  her  character, 
of  whatever  complexion  it  may  be,  usually  associates 
itself  with  that  of  her  offspring.  Hence  the  importance 
of  Female  Education  in  this  point  of  view,  particularly 
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as  it  bears  upon  the  interests  of  this  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  We  are  informed  that  the  principle  of  a  Republic 
is  Virtue;  and  that  being  admitted  as  the  political 
axiom,  from  what  source  can  it  be  so  abundantly  drawn 
for  all  the  purposes  of  social  and  general  happiness, 
as  from  an  honorable,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  Matron 
.  .  .  Cornelia,  instead  of  exhibiting  to  her  vain  and 
ostentatious  friend  pearls,  rubies,  and  diamonds,  pro¬ 
duced  her  sons  the  Gracchi,  as  the  most  valuable  and 
only  inestimable  jewels  in  her  possessions.  This  is  the 
pride  which,  in  a  Republic,  like  this,  it  ought  to  be  our 
anxious  wish  to  see  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  de¬ 
portment  and  character  of  an  American  Female.  She 
has  every  motive  to  feel  as  lively  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  and  glory  of  the  Nation,  as  the  other  sex,  to 
whose  valor  and  patriotism  they  are  confided.  Her 
father,  her  brother,  and  her  sons  are  all  engaged  in 
the  defence  and  maintenance  of  the  public  liberty ;  and 
is  it  then  to  be  expected  that  she  will  remain  indifferent 
to  events  involving  the  best  interests  of  her  country? 
The  brightest  eras  of  Grecian  and  Roman  history  ex¬ 
hibited  the  purest  morality,  and  most  glorious  examples 
of  Female  intelligence,  virtue,  and  patriotism ;  and  they 
exhibit  this  further  truth — ^that  the  public  morality  is 
essentially  connected  with  the  estimation  in  which 
Female  talents  and  honor  may  be  held.  We  do  not 
mean  those  talents  which  one  expects  to  find  at  the 
helm  of  state,  or  other  eminent  stations  the  relations 
of  civil  government  and  society  require;  but  talents, 
which  in  reference  to  domestic  life,  enable  the  nation 
to  govern  her  household  with  wisdom  and  prudence — 
to  relieve  her  husband  from  many  of  those  engagements 
her  ignorance  might  otherwise  impose  upon  him;  and 
to  instil  into  the  minds  of  her  children  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  and  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue. 
For  all  these  purposes  a  liberal  education  founded  upon 
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the  delicacy  of  the  female  mind,  is  the  desideratum  in 
a  free  government,  and  among  an  enlightened  and 
Christian  people. 

“Under  these  impressions,  we  assume  the  task  of 
contributing  by  our  labours,  to  the  general  mass  of 
Female  information,  and  with  such  original  matter  as 
may  be  furnished,  we  shall  call  to  our  aid  the  best 
selected  matter  from  the  pages  of  history  and  science. 
In  all  things  we  shall  endeavor  to  discharge  with 
fidelity  our  engagements  to  the  public ;  and  fiatter  our¬ 
selves  with  the  hope,  that  the  Ladies  of  Savannah  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  any  expectation  they  may  have 
formed  of  our  zeal  in  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their 
amusement  and  instruction.” 

The  opening  number  of  the  eight-page  paper  did  its 
part  to  produce  a  female  paragon.  Lady  readers  were 
reminded  under  “Brief  Remarker”  that  “In  the  fair 
daughters  of  Eve,  domestic  excellence  is  the  predomi¬ 
nating  excellence;  in  comparison  of  which,  all  the  orna¬ 
ments  that  literature  or  manners  can  bestow  are  as 
tinsel  compared  with  fine  gold.” 

For  their  reading  they  were  admonished  to  go  to  the 
pages  of  history  and  natural  philosophy,  instead  of  to 
the  idle  romances  and  puerile  tales.  A  taste  “formed 
upon  the  best  authors”  and  “ideas  collected  from  use¬ 
ful  writings”  would  then  enable  them  to  converse  with¬ 
out  wearying  or  disgusting  gentlemen  of  intellect.  To 
these  admonishings  were  added  a  few  choice  para¬ 
graphs  listed  “Gleanings,”  a  list  of  deaths  and  marri¬ 
ages,  a  page  of  poetry  under  the  restful  caption  of 
“The  Recess,”  and  a  tale  recounting  the  repentance 
of  a  wanton  seducer.  The  Ladies’  Magazine  was  “printed 
every  Saturday  evening  on  fine  paper  with  new  tjrpe  in 
octavo  at  the  price  of  five  dollars  per  annum.” 

The  Ladies’  Magazine  made  raids  into  English  and 
New  England  magazines,  the  booty  of  which  consisted 
of  any  contributions  which  might  be  used  with  profit. 
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The  prototype  of  the  matrimonial  bureau  of  today  may 
have  been  the  Ladies*  Magazine.  Several  numbers  helped 
to  further  the  interests  of  both  sex  by  providing  space 
for  publication  of  their  connubial  wishes.  “Know  all 
men,  by  these  Presents,  that  I,  Benjamin  Symmetry,  a 
candidate  for  matrimc  tij  ,  and  a  devoted  admirer  of  the 
fair  sex,  for  and  in  cOi.sideration  of  the  love  and  affection 
which  I  bear  unto  every  daughter  of  Eve,  do  make  this 
my  Proclamation  known.”^ 

In  answer  to  Benjamin  Symmetry  there  appeared  in 
a  letter  from  “Polly  Proportion” — “My  person  certainly 
does  not  come  up  to  the  idea  of  ‘The  first  order  of  fine 
forms,’  being  neither  tall  nor  slender — ^when  propped  up 
by  a  pair  of  high-heeled  slippers,  a  legacy  from  a 
maiden  aunt,  (in  common  with  a  turkey-tail  fan,  a 
taffety  ridicule,  and  stuffed  parrot)  I  stand  full  four 
feet — my  breadth  being  nearly  equal  to  my  height — 
I  may  be  taken  as  the  precise  converse  of  the  mathe¬ 
matical  definition  of  a  point — which  has  neither  length 
nor  breadth.  . . .” 

Among  other  answers  was  one  from  “Saffronia” 
which  opened  with  “.  .  .  ‘Pon  my  conscience,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
jamin,  you  are  the  very  jonquille  of  excellence  and 
marigold  of  perfection ;  and  the  very  vegitable  designed 
by  nature  to  plant  in  the  garden  of  my  affections — and 
I  am  (without  vanity  or  self-conceit)  the  ‘Lilly  of  the 
Valley.’  .  .  .”2 

Apparently  these  exchanges  were  effective,  for  there 
were  no  further  communications  from  these  corres¬ 
pondents,  but  many  others  availed  themselves  of  the 
space. 

Certain  local  happenings  supposedly  of  more  social 
interest  to  women  than  men  were  recorded.  Chief 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  visit  of  James  Mon¬ 
roe  to  Savannah  on  May  11,  1819.*  “He  arrived  last 


1.  No.  2.  p.  11. 

2.  No.  S.  p.  19. 

8.  Na  14,  p.  108. 
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Saturday  afternoon,  about  6  o’clock,  having  been  con¬ 
veyed  from  the  Carolina  shore  in  a  beautiful  barge, 
rowed  by  picked  seamen,  neatly  dressed.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War;  Maj. 
Gen.  Gaines;  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Govemeur; 
Lieut.  Monroe ;  Col.  Condy ;  Henry  Middleton,  esq.  and 
other  gentlemen  of  distinction;  and  was  received  at 
the  ferry  stairs  by  James  M.  Wayne,  Mayor  of  the 
City,  a  Committe  of  Aldermen,  several  military  officers, 
and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens.” 

Sunday — “attended  Divine  Service  at  New  Presby¬ 
terian  Church — witnessed  dedication.” 

Monday — Address  by  Mayor  to  which  President  re¬ 
plied — (in  Conclusion)  “Aspiring  to  be  useful  to  my 
country,  I  seek  no  other  distinction  than  what  may  arise 
from  a  faithful  recital  of  my  conduct,  in  the  events 
in  which  I  bear  a  part.  To  its  approbation,  thus  im¬ 
partially  conferred,  I  shall  look,  in  my  future  retire¬ 
ment,  as  the  highest  consolation  which  a  mind,  con¬ 
scious  of  its  rectitude,  can  enjoy.  .  .  .” 

The  attention  of  the  readers  was  called  to  the 
singular  fact  that  on  precisely  the  same  day.  May  11th, 
twenty-eight  years  previously,  Gen.  Washington  was 
paid  honors  by  the  citizens  of  Savannah. 

As  a  timely  note  for  the  current  year  there  were 
numerous  reminders  to  wives  about  economies  which 
they  should  practice  in  a  year  of  depression, — appar¬ 
ently  1819  and  1930-34  were  not  unlike  in  this  respect. 

The  Ladies’  Magazine  like  many  other  early  Southern 
periodicals,  as  well  as  present  day  publications,  had 
the  problem  of  being  financed.  In  June  the  editors 
added  to  the  paper  several  pages  filled  with  “Advertise¬ 
ments  to  Ladies,”  an  unusual  proceeding,  but  that  ap¬ 
parently  enabled  the  magazine  to  exist  for  a  few 
months  longer.  In  July  the  editors  pointed  out  to  the 
indifferent  Savannahians  that  New  York,  the  patronizer 
of  numerous  literary  publications,  had  offered  the  sup- 
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port  of  fourteen  hundred  names  to  a  new  periodical 
for  ladies  about  to  be  established  there.  With  this  for 
a  challenge  the  editors  urged  Savannah  to  patronize  the 
Ladies  Magazine  in  “similar  proportion.”  As  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Savannah  was  less  than  eight  thousand  at 
this  time  and  that  of  New  York  one  hundred  thousand, 
the  request  was  not  extravagant.  But  apparently  not 
fulfilled,  for  in  August,  the  editors  wrote — “this  paper 
terminates  one-half  since  the  commencement  of  its 
publication,  and  three  months  since  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  present  proprietors.  .  .  .  Publishers  are 
reluctantly  compelled  to  announce  their  intention  of 
suspending  at  least,  if  not  discontinuing  entirely,  its 
publication  for  the  present.  ...  A  literary  paper  is 
one  which  of  all  others,  they  would  prefer  publishing, 
provided  it  met  with  adequate  encouragement  and 
support;  but  the  taste  and  ardor  for  reading  seem  to 
have  abated  with  the  approach  of  warm  weather,  and 
the  general  decline  of  business.”^ 

Religious  periodicals  are  not  to  be  included  in  this 
article,  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe  in  passing  that 
one  of  the  earliest  of  this  class  in  Georgia  is  still  in 
existence  today.  The  Christian  Index,  born  Columbian 
Star,  a  religious  weekly  started  in  1821  and  is  still  alive. 
It  has  been  published  in  five  cities  in  three  states,  under 
seventeen  editors,  and  was  given  away  three  times,  to 
reach  success  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.® 

The  Augusta  Mirror,  “a  semi-monthly  journal  devoted 
to  polite  literature,  music,  and  useful  intelligence,”  with 
a  subtitle  “containing  the  latest  popular  pieces  of  music 
arranged  for  the  pianoforte  or  guitar”  was  published  at 
Augusta,  Georgia,  by  William  Tappan  Thompson. 

When  Thompson  moved  to  Augusta  he  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Judge  Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet,  a 
leader  in  politics  and  religion  and  editor  of  the  States 
Rights  Sentinel,  who  later  offered  Thompson  work.  Less 

4.  Na  26. 

6.  Ckrittian  Index,  D«c.  26,  1920. 
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than  a  year  after  Thompson’s  arrival  in  Georgia  he 
joined  the  Richmond  Blues  of  Augusta.  The  experiences 
of  a  year’s  campaign  against  the  Seminole  Indians  were 
commemorated  in  magazine  articles,  “Recollections  of 
the  Florida  Campaign  of  1838.’’ 

Soon  after  Thompson’s  return  to  Georgia,  Judge  Long- 
street  sold  the  States  Rights  Sentinel.  Thompson,  then 
encouraged  by  Judge  Longstreet,  founded  a  purely  liter¬ 
ary  journal,  the  Augusta  Mirror.  Longstreet  contributed 
“Little  Ben,’’  “The  Family  Picture,’’  “Darby  Anvil,’’  and 
“Inaugural  Address  of  Hon.  A.  B.  Longstreet,  president 
of  Emory  College,  before  the  faculty  and  students  of  that 
institution  at  Commencement,  Feb.  10,  1840.’’  Thompson 
was  proud  to  publish  these  sketches  by  an  author  whose 
work  abounded  in  “beauty,  sentiment  and  eloquence  of 
style.’’® 

William  Carey  Richards,  skillful  and  able  with  his  pen, 
and  his  brother,  Thomas  Addison  Richards,  an  illustrator, 
both  of  whom  had  recently  come  from  England  were 
frequent  contributors  of  poetry  and  prose, — especially 
the  first  mentioned.  The  brother  published  in  the  winter 
of  1840-41,  a  series  of  views  called  Georgia  Illustrated. 
This  venture  was  followed  by  W.  C.  Richards’  writing 
to  Thompson  that  he  contemplated  organizing  another 
magazine  in  which  venture  he  enlisted  Thompson’s  advice. 
Thompson  responded,  naming  the  new  magazine  the 
Orion  after  “the  most  magnificent  constellation  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere.’’’ 

Longstreet  bore  the  Orion  no  love  because  it  was  edited 
by  a  foreigner  whose  editorials  compared  the  institutions 
of  the  South  with  those  of  the  North  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  former.  Added  to  this,  Richards  was  an  ardent 
Baptist  who  boldly  attacked  “certain  manifestations  of 
organized  religion.” 

Richards  deplored  the  misunderstandings  thus  arisen, 
knowing  that  the  Orion  was  not  strong  enough  to  survive 

6.  Southern  Literary  Meteenger,  July,  1840. 

7.  March.  1842. 
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such  opposition.  These  circumstances  were  most  un¬ 
fortunate,  for  the  South  would  very  likely  have  profited 
by  the  unbiased  judgments  of  an  outsider.  Richards, 
encouraged  and  befriended  by  Thompson,  retained  for 
him  the  admiration  expressed  in  an  early  number  of  the 
Orion  as  “an  esteemed  brother  of  the  corps  editorial  who 
is  to  stand  godfather  to  the  newly  bom.”® 

The  initial  number  was  that  of  May  5, 1838,  containing 
the  “Georgia  Scenes,  characters,  and  Incidents, — New 
Series  No.  1 — Little  Ben”  which  was  concluded  with 
“The  Reader  is  tired  of  this  nonsense,  and  so  is — Bald¬ 
win” —  [Longstreet]  ;  “The  General’s  Horse — an  extract 
from  an  unpublished  Journal  by  a  private  of  the  Blues” 
by  William  Tappan  'Thompson;  “Macgirth;  or  The  Tory’s 
Revenge — A  Tragedy”;  an  account  of  the  coronation  of 
the  Queen  of  May  at  Mrs.  H.  L.  Morse’s  School ; 
“Romance  of  History — a  Legend  of  the  Seven  Towers 
by  Miss  Pardoe”;  a  column  called  “The  Family  Circle” 
including  such  subheadings  as  “Cemeteries,”  “A  Reflec¬ 
tion,”  “The  Mind  of  Man,”  “Death,”  ‘“The  Pleasures  of 
Existence,”  and  “personal  Decorations”;  selections  con¬ 
taining  such  subheadings  as  “Birds  and  their  Misfor¬ 
tunes” — a  reprint  from  the  Boston  Patriot,  the  “Separa¬ 
tion  of  Lovers,”  “Female  Friendship.”  Under  the  column 
of  original  poetry  appeared  “To  Dispepsia”  by  Allan,  and 
similar  contributions.  'The  “latest  popular  piece  of 
music”  for  this  number  was  “I  'Turn  to  'Thee  in  Time  of 
Need”  by  T.  H.  Bayly. 

Mr.  Thompson  addressed  himself  to  his  patrons — “In 
our  prospectus  we  made  but  few  promises,  and  we  shall 
not  now  endeavor  to  obtain  credit  in  advance  for  what 
we  may  not  hereafter  merit.  Our  aim  is  chiefly  to  afford 
a  suitable  medium  through  which  the  production  of 
Southern  talent  and  Southern  genius  may  find  their  way 
into  the  literary  world,  and  we  are  in  hopes  the  plan 
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which  we  have  adopted  will  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  those  to  whom  we  look  for  aid  and  patronage.” 

With  the  second  number  several  new  departments  were 
added  including  “Agricultural  and  Scientific  Intelligence.” 

The  signed  articles  contributed  by  William  Tappan 
Thompson  are : — “The  General’s  Horse,  an  Extract  from 
an  unpublished  Journal  by  a  private  in  the  Blues”  (Vol. 

I,  No.  1) ;  “Judge  Lynch  Outwitted”  (Vol.  I,  No.  22) ; 
“Recollections  of  the  Florida  Campaign  of  1836 — The 
Alarm”  (Vol.  I,  No.  25) ;  “My  first  and  Last  Fire  Hunt” 
(Vol.  II,  No.  5) ;  “The  Duelist  and  the  Devil”  (Vol.  II, 
No.  6) ;  “Adventure  of  a  Sabbath  Breaker”  (Vol.  II, 
No.  10) ;  “Recollections  of  the  Florida  Campaign  of  1836” 
(Vol.  II,  No.  16) ;  “Morning  Serenade”  (Ibid.) ;  “Burglars 
of  lola”  (Vol.  II,  p.  157);  “John’s  Alive”  (Vol.  Ill, 
No.  9). 

Among  other  literati  making  contributions  were ;  Mrs. 
Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney  with  her  numerous  poems;  J. 

J.  Audubon,  “An  Adventure  on  the  Prairie”;  Richard 
Henry  Wilde  with  poems  including  “Sonnet  to  a  Mocking 
Bird,”  “Lines,”  “Sonnet  on  Lord  Byron,”  “Napoleon’s 
Grave,”  and  a  translation  of  a  fable  by  Fontaine ;  William 
Cullen  Bryan,  “A  Dream;”®  N.  P.  Willis,  review  of 
Tortesa  the  Usurer;  Alexander  B.  Meek,  poems;  Mrs. 
Mary  S.  B.  Dana;  “Rambler,”  numerous  essays;  W. 
Waybridge,  esq.,  translations.  There  were  also  numerous 
reprints  with  those  from  the  Lady's  Companion  (N.  Y.) 
predominating. 

In  Vol.  I,  No.  17  a  prize  was  announced  for  the  best 
“Tale  founded  upon  incidents  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  Georgia  or  South  Carolina.”  The  judges  were 
Hon.  John  W.  Wilde,  Rev.  A.  N.  Cunningham,  Capt.  E. 
Starnes,  and  Hon.  A.  B.  Longstreet.^®  Miss  M.  E. 
Moragne  of  Abbeville  District,  S.  C.  won  first  place  with 
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“The  British  Partizan,  a  tale  of  the  Times  of  Old.”  The 
descriptions  are  very  well  done,  especially  is  there 
splendid  character  description  where  Hugh  Bates  is  in¬ 
troduced  to  Young  Pickens. 

William  Tappan  Thompson  in  a  personal  letter  (in 
possession  of  Mrs.  W.  T.  Thompson,  Quitman,  Georgia) 
tells  briefly  but  effectively  of  the  Augusta  Mirror’s  be¬ 
ginning  and  ending,  and  his  relationship  to  other  Georgia 
magazines: — “.  .  .  the  Judge  [Longstreet]  suddenly 
entering  the  Methodist  ministry  on  abandoning  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law,  disappointed  my  hopes,  and  I  again  turned 
my  attention  to  the  press  and  shortly  established  the 
first  literary  periodical  ever  published  in  Georgia,  entitled 
the  Augusta  Mirror,  which  I  conducted  for  four  years 
with  some  success,  but  which  I  was  ultimately  compelled 
to  transfer  to  other  hands.  By  advice  of  friends  I  sold 
the  Mirror  to  a  Yankee  rascal  by  the  name  of  Griffin  in 
Macon,  who  swindled  me  out  of  the  best  part  of  the 
purchase  money  and  several  thousand  dollars  due  me  on 
its  subscription  books.  For  a  few  months  I  edited  in 
connection  with  his  wife,  Sarah  Lawrence  Griffin,  the 
magazine  with  which  the  Mirror  was  united  called  Family 
Companion.  Forced  to  dissolve  my  connections  with  the 
Griffins  I  accepted  as  temporary  employment  the  editorial 
control  of  a  paper  that  had  just  been  started  at  Madison, 
Georgia,  called  the  Miscellany.  Having  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously  a  letter  by  Maj.  Jones  in  the  Com¬ 
panion,  which  proved  very  popular,  greatly  to  my 
surprise,  I  determined  to  continue  the  letters  in  the 
Miscellany  with  a  view  to  adapting  the  paper  to  a  local 
country  circulation.  I  had  originally  no  plot  or  plan  for 
the  letters  which  finally  grew  into  a  sort  of  narrative 
to  which,  when  I  was  urged  by  friends  to  put  them  in 
book  form,  I  gave  the  title  of  Major  Jones’  Courtship. 
Many  of  the  points  in  the  Courtship  were  suggested  by 
local  incidents.” 
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Since  the  interest  is  centered  on  Thompson  and  the 
part  which  he  played  in  the  publication  of  magazines  in 
Georgia,  reviews  of  The  Family  Companion  and  Mis¬ 
cellany  might  well  follow. 

As  has  previously  been  stated  The  Family  Companion 
and  Ladies'  Mirror,  a  monthly  magazine  of  Polite  Litera¬ 
ture  was  edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Griffin  and  William  Tap- 
pan  Thompson  at  Macon,  Georgia,  and  published  by 
Benjamin  F.  Griffin. 

In  Vol.  I,  No.  1  (Oct.  15,  1841)  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  takes  the  nature  of  a  prospectus  by  stating — “Our 
title  The  Family  Companion  and  Ladies’  Mirror  is  of 
itself  a  pledge  that  all  which  appears  in  our  pages  shall 
be  pure,  elevated,  and  refined;  and  we  shall  labor  most 
industriously  to  make  our  publication  worthy  the  name 
it  bears — a  companion  fit  for  that  holiest  place  in  the 
world,  the  Family  Circle — a  mirror  from  whose  refiec- 
tions  images  may  be  formed,  which  will  be  models 
worthy  of  being  copied  into  the  life,  actions,  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Ladies  who  may  peruse  its  pages.”  En¬ 
gravings  in  the  manner  of  Godey  prints  were  used 
occasionally. 

William  Tappan  Thompson  contributed  “Great  Attrac¬ 
tion!  or  the  Doctor  ‘most  audaciously  Tuck  in’,”  one  of 
his  sketches  of  real  life  which  were  later  to  make  him 
famous  for  his  ability  to  portray  ttie  oddities  and  man¬ 
ners  of  one  of  the  South’s  outstanding  types — the  Georgia 
Cracker. 

Among  other  literati  whose  contributions  appear  in 
its  pages  are  W.  C.  Richards,  Miss  Mary  E.  Lee,  John 
Neal,  William  Gilmore  Simms,  H.  R.  Jackson,  R.  H. 
Wilde,  Albert  Pike,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney,  and  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  literature  of  the  Bible  by  the  Rev. 
'Thomas  Curtis. 

The  Southern  Miscellany,  a  family  newspaper  devoted 
to  literature,  the  arts,  science,  agriculture,  mechanics, 
education,  foreign  and  domestic  intelligence,  humour. 
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etc.,  was  published  weekly  beginning  in  1842  by  C.  R. 
Hanleiter  who  stated  in  the  prospectus — “Our  almost 
entire  dependence  upon  Northern  periodicals  for  scien¬ 
tific  and  literary  improvement,  has  suggested  to  us  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  a  Southern  Miscellany,  as  a  channel  through 
which  the  rich  and  abundant  productions  of  Southern 
intellect  may  be  conveyed  to  the  public.  It  is  lamentable 
fact,  that  this  state  of  dependence  has  ‘grown  with  our 
growth,’  until  it  has  become  almost  impossible  to  throw 
it  off.  .  .  .  The  South  is  not  deficient  in  intellect,  nor  is 
her  history  barren  of  incident.  .  .  .  We,  therefore,  pro¬ 
pose  a  publication  in  which  we  may,  from  time  to  time, 
present  articles  from  the  pens  of  native  writers  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  merit.  In  short,  acting  upon  the  policy  of  our 
Northern  brethem,  we  propose  to  encourage  ‘Home 
Production’.’’ 

Major  William  Tappan  Thompson,  then  a  compara¬ 
tively  young  man,  was  announced  literary  editor  in  Vol. 
I,  No.  21,  and  won  his  first  reputation  as  a  literary  man 
by  the  “Major  Jones  Letters”  contributed  to  the  paper. 
In  Vol.  II,  No.  48  Hanleiter  announced  in  his  editorial 
column  that  he  was  “convinced  that  the  revenue  of  the 
Miscellany  insufficient  to  admit  the  employment  of  a 
salaried  editor.” 

In  1846  it  was  moved  to  Marthasville  (Atlanta) — 
Atlanta’s  first  literary  weekly.  It  was  an  artistic  success, 
but  a  financial  failure,  and  died  soon  after  the  removal, — 
after  suspending  on  breaking  out  of  the  smallpox  in  1849. 

In  January,  1840,  George  F.  Pierce  and  Philip  C. 
Pendleton  founded  the  Southern  Ladies'  Book,  a  mis¬ 
cellany,  in  Macon,  Georgia.  “. . .  We  are  fully  aware  that 
difficulties  will  beset  our  path  and  trammel  our  move¬ 
ments.  Signal  failure  has  been  the  doom  of  every 
literary  enterprise  of  a  similar  character  which  has 
originated  in  the  South.  (Except  it  be  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  published  at  Richmond,  Va.  From 
the  best  information  we  have  this  valuable  periodical  is 
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now  receiving  the  most  flattering  recognition  from  South¬ 
ern  readers).  Publications  of  singular  merit  have  been 
arrested  and  each  successive  experiment  has  seemed 
distinctly  to  indicate  that  some  radical  disability  is  in¬ 
herent  in  our  people  or  our  institutions  forever  pre¬ 
cluding  the  possibility  of  success.  .  .  .  Discouraged  but 
not  dispirited  we  address  ourselves  to  the  task.  [Editors] 
seek  to  disenthral  the  free  spirit  of  our  gallant  State. 
Intellectually — ^the  Ladies'  Book  is  adapted  to  elicit 
genius.  . . .  Morally,  if  liberally  supported,  the  effect  will 
relieve  depravity  of  much  of  its  grossnes^  .  .  .  embellish 
society  with  the  adornment  of  a  taste  at  once  dignified 
and  natural  and  at  peace  with  sound  and  sovereign 
Christianity. 

"If  the  female  mind  has  been  wont  to  lavish  itself 
upon  trifles — to  hang  enraptured  upon  the  color  of  a 
ribbon — ^to  tread  with  fantastic  step  the  circle  of  fashion, 
finding  its  only  refreshment  in  the  endless  changes  of  its 
Protean  God,  it  has  been  the  result  of  irrational  edu¬ 
cation  and  pestiferous  custom.  Our  conviction  of  woman’s 
mind  and  worth  compel  us  to  believe  we  can  furnish 
agreeable  entertainment  by  providing  a  magazine  of 
sterling  periodical  literature.  Tracts  on  Science  and  the 
Arts — notes  on  current  and  interesting  Phenomena  in 
nature — biographical  notices,  reviews  and  criticisms — 
moral  essays — illustrations  of  the  passions  in  prose  and 
verse  will  And  place  in  our  Book  and  we  trust  a  welcome 
from  our  readers.  We  earnestly  solicit  the  hearty  co¬ 
operation  of  every  friend  of  the  South,  of  Literature  and 
of  Women.” 

The  principal  article  in  the  first  number  is  an  "Ad¬ 
dress  on  Female  Education”  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  Georgia  Female  College  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Pierce. 
"Two  years  ago  the  notion  of  a  Female  College  was 
laughed  at  as  a  Platonic  idea  .  .  .  utterly  a-head  of 
sober  sense  and  pure  wisdom.  [The  fine  buildings  and] 
the  flattering  auspices  of  this  opening  shows  public 
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approval.”  This  was  followed  in  the  second  number 
by  “The  Georgia  Female  College,  Its  Origin,  plan  and 
prospects.”  Numerous  articles  appear  on  various  phases 
of  education  in  the  first  volume,  one  of  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  being  that  of  “A  College  for  Teachers.”" 

From  January,  1841,  to  June,  1842,  the  title  of 
Magnolia  was  adopted  with  sub-title.  Southern  Monthly; 
P.  C.  Pendleton  became  sole  editor,  and  the  place  of 
publication.  Savannah. 

The  title  page  was  headed  “Entirely  Original,”  ap¬ 
parently  showing  that  subscribers  did  not  care  for 
samples  of  existing  literature,  ancient  or  modem.  A 
Raleigh  paper  said:  “The  publication  of  the  Southern 
Ladies'  Book  is  discontinued ;  the  work  has  been  revived 
in  Savannah  under  the  title  of  The  Magnolia — a  rich  and 
mellifluous  Southern  flower  reflecting  great  credit  on 
the  Southern  press  for  elegant  typographical  execution 
and  variety  and  excellence  of  matter.” 

Among  the  contributors  of  prose,  verse,  and  trans¬ 
lations  were  Dr.  W.  A.  Caruthers,  Savannah ;  Prof.  C. 
J.  Haderman,  Oxford,  Ga. ;  A.  B.  Meek,  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee,  Charleston;  Dr.  J.  E.  Snod¬ 
grass,  Baltimore ;  and  J.  Love  Lawrie.  The  best  known 
name  among  them,  however,  was  William  Gilmore 
Simms  who  later  became  the  editor.  His  story  “Mont¬ 
gomery’s  Messiah,”  as  well  as  an  historical  address  and 
several  poems,  was  published  in  the  Magnolia.  G.  B. 
Singleton’s  “Castle  Dismal”  also  appeared  in  the  periodi¬ 
cal,  and  an  historical  romance  of  old  Ireland  by  Charles 
Kyle.  Wm.  Bacon  Stevens  contributed  a  number  of 
historical  articles. 

In  July,  1842,  the  Magnolia  was  again  transplanted — 
this  time  to  Charleston,  under  the  editorship  of  William 
Gilmore  Simms,  and  with  a  slight  change  of  title — The 
Magnolia,  or  Southern  Apalachian,  a  Literary  Magazine 
and  Monthly  Review.  The  new  series  started  afresh  with 
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Vol.  I,  No.  1,  July,  1842;  however  Simms  withdrew  in 
April,  1843.  Simms  reflected  the  many  facets  of  his 
active  mind  in  his  contributions  to  the  magazine.  Not 
only  did  he  contribute  poetry,  criticism,  and  fiction, 
but  he  also  reflected  an  enthusiasm  for  hydropathy, 
mesmerism,  and  phrenology.  The  magazine’s  char¬ 
acter  under  his  editorship  was  unchanged,  although 
there  was  rather  more  poetry  than  formerly,  and  more 
extensive  reviews  of  books  and  periodical  literature. 

In  the  last  six  months  of  its  existence,^*  the  editorial 
department  of  reviews  grew  even  larger,  and  the 
articles  were  more  and  more  devoted  to  historical  and 
educational  subjects  without  continued  stories.  Out¬ 
standing  among  the  contributors  of  poems  were  T.  H. 
Chivers,  A.  B.  Meek,  Mary  E.  Lee,  Albert  Pike,  and 
H.  R.  Jackson.  “Georgia  Scenes,”  the  new  series ; 
numerous  travel  articles — “A  Day  in  the  Woods  of 
Lower  Canada,”  “Notes  on  Cuba,”  “Norman’s  Yuca¬ 
tan,”  “Education  in  Germany”;  a  translation  from  the 
French  for  the  Magnolia  of  Colomba  by  Prosper  Meri- 
mee ;  “Original  Letters  and  Papers  Relating  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution” ;  and  “Original  Journals  of  the  Siege  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  in  1780”  were  some  of  the  attractive 
features  of  the  closing  volume. 

William  C.  Richards  edited  at  Penfield,  Georgia,  The 
Orion,  a  Monthly  Magazine  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
Art —  an  imitation  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine. 

The  editor’s  department  of  the  first  number  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  christening — “Much  solicitude  as  to  the 
cognomen  we  should  confer  upon  our  bantling  ...  it  has 
been  decided  unanimously  that  it  shall  bear  the  name 
Orion,  and  that  an  esteemed  brother  of  the  corps  editorial, 
[W.  T.  Thompson,  editor  of  the  Augusta  Mirror]  who 
proposed  the  name,  should  stand  godfather  to  the  newly 
born.” 

12.  New  Series.  Vol.  II.  JMi.-Jnne,  1848. 
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Volume  II  began  in  November,  1842,  improved  in 
type  and  paper  and  with  a  colored  frontispiece,  and 
two-tone  title  page.  There  were  also  eight  illustrations 
in  the  text  or  as  headpieces.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  the  price  was  reduced  from  $5  to  $3  per  annum, 
in  what  was  evidently  a  vain  hope  of  increased  patron¬ 
age. 

Under  seeming  civility  the  editors  of  the  Orion  and 
Magnolia  occasionally  expressed  some  criticisms  of  each 
other.  The  Magnolia  alluded  to  the  “cosmopolitanism”  of 
the  Orion  as  indicating  no  “local  attachments,”  to  which 
the  editor  of  the  latter  journal  replied  with  a  claim  of  as 
much  Southern  pride  and  loyalty  as  any  one  could  show. 

The  difference  of  opinion  probably  originated  in  the 
article  in  the  Orion's  earliest  issue  when  its  editor  ex¬ 
tended  his  “sympathy  to  my  contemporaries  striving  to 
establish  literary  reviews.”  He  mentioned  the  Mirror  and 
more  recently  the  Family  Companion  devoted  to  advance¬ 
ment  of  literature  in  the  South — “we  will  not  say 
Southern  literature,  for  we  have  a  decided  distaste  for 
such  local  expressions  as  if  literature  were  of  different 
characters  in  the  South  and  North.” 

The  poems  are  in  the  main  reprints  from  Longfellow, 
Lydia  Sigourney,  J.  H.  Mifflin,  Mary  Howitt,  Tennyson, 
Hannah  F.  Gould,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet,  and  Mrs.  Dana. 
Articles  or  poems  were  contributed  by  Robert  M. 
Charlton,  E.  G.  Squier,  Maria  G.  Kyle,  Louis  L.  Noble, 
and  Mary  E.  Lee.  Other  contributions  of  original  ma¬ 
terial  were  made  by  Henry  R.  Jackson,  D.  A.  Chitten¬ 
den,  Charles  Lanman,  R.  H.  Wilde,  who  wrote  critical 
articles  on  Tasso  and  Dante,  T.  Addison  Richards,  and 
Mrs.  C.  R.  B.  Richards,  who  contributed  stories.  William 
Bacon  Stevens  was  not  infrequently  a  contributor,  and 
Park  Benjamin,  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  and  Miss  M.  E. 
Moragne  appear  occasionally.  Each  number  contains 
a  considerable  number  of  literary  reviews  and  like- 
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wise  bibliographical  records  of  current  publications. 
The  second  volume  beginning  with  November,  1842, 
was  much  improved  in  type  and  paper  and  had  more 
and  more  of  the  Richards  family  in  the  list,  although 
some  new  names  were  added  among  the  contributors, 
such  as  W.  Hazard,  J.  R.  Kendrick,  Hon.  J.  B.  O’Neall, 
Mary  Bates,  William  Wallace  Webster,  Grenville 
Mellen,  Abiel  L.  Nettleton,  R.  H.  Wilde,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Newton  Browne. 

In  1843  the  Orion  omitted  several  issues  between  May 
and  August  and  finally  removed  to  Charleston  in  the 
hope  of  better  success,  but  the  hope  was  apparently  in 
vain,  for  in  1844  it  ceased  publication. 

William  C.  Richards,  the  former  editor  of  the  Orion, 
edited  the  Southern  Literary  Gazette,  an  illustrated 
weekly  journal  of  belles-lettres,  science,  and  the  arts, 
at  Athens,  Georgia,  beginning  on  Saturday,  May  13, 
1848 —  an  “imperial  quarto  of  eight  pages.” 

In  the  editor’s  department  of  the  first  issue,  Mr. 
Richards  said,  “The  grand  object  of  the  paper  we  edit, 
is  to  develop  and  foster  the  intellectual  capital  of  the 
South;  to  open  a  channel  for  literary  communication 
between  the  scholars  of  our  wide-spreading  territory, 
to  incite  to  diligence  latent  talent,  and  to  awaken  from 
its  trance,  slumbering  genius  in  our  midst,  that  the 
‘wilderness  may  blossom  like  the  rose.’  It  is  further¬ 
more,  to  supply  the  growing  demand  of  our  people  in 
all  conditions,  for  rational  and  instructive  reading,  and 
to  bring  the  almost  magical  aid  of  literature  and  the 
arts,  to  bear  upon  the  culture  of  the  minds,  and  feel¬ 
ings,  and  tastes  of  the  community ;  to  exhibit  the  true 
moral  and  intellectual  dignity  and  destiny  of  man,  and 
in  short,  to  afford  to  all,  the  pure  and  noble  gratifi¬ 
cations  of  the  mental  powers.” 

The  departments  of  the  magazine  included :  “Origi¬ 
nal  sketches  of  Travel,”  “All  about:  with  Pen  and 
Pencil  by  T.  Addison  Richards,”  “Choice  Flowers  of 
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Poesy  or  Original  Poetry,”  “Legends  of  Red  Men,”  “The 
Essayist,”  “Original  or  home  Correspondence,”  “Eclectic 
of  Wit,”  “Southern  Eclectic,”  “Editor’s  Department — 
editorial,  our  gossip,  our  book  table,  the  American  week¬ 
ly  press.” 

'The  Southern  Literary  Gazette  included  contributions 
of  several  distinguished  literati  amongst  whom  were: 
Charles  Lanman  with  his  “Legend  of  Red  Men,”  Mary 
E.  Lee,  Hugh  S.  Legare,  and  William  Gilmore  Simms. 

On  December  18,  1852,  Mr.  Richards  published  his 
valedictory  and  announced  that  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne 
who  had  been  assistant  for  six  months  would  con¬ 
tinue  the  magazine. 

In  the  “Editor’s  Table”  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Mistletoe  published  at  Athens  is  the  prospectus  addressed 
“To  the  Sons  of  Temperance.”  “A  Sons  of  Temperance 
Magazine,  is  before  the  public,  and  to  that  order  to 
which  its  energies  are  to  be  given,  it  is  entrusted.  By 
that  Order  it  must  be  sustained,  or  it  will  droop  and 
die.  .  .  .  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  discourage  us 
in  our  humble  undertaking ;  but,  we  are  not  to  be  put 
down  by  the  old  cry  of  the  ‘failure  of  everything 
literary  in  the  South.’  We  feel  confident  that  the  Sons 
of  the  South,  and  more  than  all,  the  Sons  of  Temper¬ 
ance,  both  at  the  North  and  the  South,  will  all  come 
up  boldly  to  our  aid.” 

In  keeping  with  the  major  purpose  of  the  magazine 
are  a  number  of  narratives  and  poems  in  the  three 
numbers:  “An  Excellent  Temperance  Story”  by  Ellen 
Travers;  “The  Intemperate:  A  Thrilling  Story  of  the 
West”  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney;  “To  Temperance”  by 
Bro.  J.  H.  Fleming;  ‘“rhe  Doom  of  the  Drinker”;  ‘"The 
Intemperate”  by  J.  O.  Rockwell;  and  “Maxims!  of 
Health”  by  Bro.  C.  L.  Wheler,  the  editor. 

The  chief  contributions  were  made  by  the  editor, 
C.  L.  Wheler,  Thomas  A.  Burke,  and  Miss  Catherine 
W.  Barber.  Bro.  C.  L.  Wheler  had  a  poem  “The  Angel 
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Hope,”  in  the  first  number ;  a  long  article  “The  Science, 
arts  and  mechanics  of  the  Ancients,”  and  the  “Mistle¬ 
toe  Heart”  in  the  second  number ;  and  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  “The  Maxims  of  Health.” 

Thomas  A.  Burke,  a  Southern  humorist,  published 
under  T.  A.  B.,  and  had  a  column,  “The  Month  in 
Prospect.”  Miss  Catherine  W.  Barber  of  Alabama  was 
first  introduced  in  the  second  number  by  a  poem,  “The 
Child’s  Dream  in  Summer,”  which  had  been  previously 
published  in  Madison  (Georgia)  Family  Visitor.  This 
was  followed  by  “Sunshine  in  the  Cottage,”  “Story  of 
Mount  Etna”  (reprints  from  Leigh  Hunt),  “Let  the 
Banner  Men  Advance”  by  Hon.  Robert  M.  Charlton, 
and  “The  Bridal  Eve:  A  Legend  of  the  American 
Revolution”  by  George  Tippard.  These  contributions 
suggest  the  nature  of  the  others  which  helped  to  com¬ 
bine  the  interests  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  with  those 
literary. 

W holer’s  Southern  Monthly  Magazine,  a  reflex  of  liter¬ 
ature  and  art,  which  superseded  the  Mistletoe,  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Athens,  Georgia,  by  C.  L.  Wheler.  It  was 
introduced  to  its  readers  by  a  letter  on  periodical  liter¬ 
ature  by  William  Gilmore  Simms  to  the  editor.  “Of 
the  advantages  and  importance  of  periodical  literature 
there  can  be  no  question.  ...  In  fact,  there  are  special 
reasons  why  a  periodical  literature  is  more  important 
and  necessary  to  the  South  than  to  most  other  regions. 
The  very  sparseness  of  our  population,  which  renders  it 
so  difficult  a  matter  to  sustain  the  periodical,  is  the  very 
fact  that  renders  its  existence  and  maintenance  so 
necessary.  The  great  secret  of  mental  activity,  in  most 
countries,  is  the  denseness  of  their  settlements.  .  .  . 
Wanting  in  these  fields  of  attrition  and  collision,  the 
mind  of  the  Southern  gentleman,  residing  on  his  plant¬ 
ation  and  secluded  from  the  crowd,  is  apt  to  sink  into 
languor  or  indifference.  .  .  .  There  are,  really,  for  us  in 
the  South,  but  two  great  sources  of  popular  tuition, 
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apart  from  schools  and  colleges:  one  of  these  is  the 
stump,  during  the  political  canvas ;  and  the  other  is  a  free 
circulation  of  various  literature,  through  the  medium 
of  the  periodical.” 

C.  L.  Wheler  made  the  greatest  number  of  contri¬ 
butions  with  a  wide  variety  of  subject  matter:  “Ben 
Honrand  and  the  Angel,”  “Humble  Gift,”  “Humble 
Greatness,”  “The  Lost  Isle,”  “Poetry  and  Poets,”  “The 
Stormy  Night,”  and  “Winter  Hearth.” 

The  South  Carolina  lawyer,  J.  M.  Legar4,  of  whom 
we  know  so  little,  and  whose  contributions  co  American 
letters  although  few  are  very  significant,  is  represented 
by  “Bald  Gras  Ich,”  “The  Inside  of  a  Pie,”  and  “The 
TVo  King’s  Children.” 

T.  A.  Burke  who  had  been  represented  as  a  columnist 
in  Mistletoe,  wrote  for  Wheler’s,  “American  Art  Union,” 
“Who’ll  Pay  the  Bill,”  and  “i^y  Mr.  Jacobus  Green 
didn’t  meet  the  Lady.” 

Other  Southern  writers  and  contributors  were :  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Whitaker,  Miss  M.  J.  E.  Knox,  William  N. 
White,  Edwin  Heriot,  T.  A.  Gould,  Jacques  Joumot; 
Dr.  O.  A.  Lochrane,  Miss  Dana,  Hon.  R.  M.  Charlton, 
Hon.  H.  R.  Jackson,  Prof.  Waddel,  J.  F.  Fields,  Edward 
J.  Porter,  N.  P.  Willis,  and  Miss  Catherine  W.  Barber. 

A  number  of  references  are  made  to  Edgar  A.  Poe. 
In  the  first  number  reference  is  made  to  Poe’s  lecturing 
on  poets  and  poetry  at  Richmond,  Virginia ;  to  the  fact 
that  “the  poet,  has  joined  the  Sons  of  Temperance;”'* 
to  the  death  notice;'^  and  to  the  news  that  Poe’s  works 
were  to  be  published.'® 

Two  contemporary  Georgia  magazines  are  referred  to : 
The  Schoolfellow,  a  juvenile  magazine'*  and  Madison 
(Georgia)  Family  Visitor^’’  by  Catherine  W.  Barber,  the 
“only  Woman  editor.” 

15.  VoL  1,  No.  1,  p.  98. 

14.  Ibid.,  p.  118. 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  119. 
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Possibly  the  only  juvenile  magazine  published  in  Geor¬ 
gia  during  the  ante  bellum  period  was  The  Schoolfellow, 
a  magazine  for  girls  and  boys  edited  by  William  C. 
Richards  at  Athens,  Georgia,  during  the  first  years  of 
its  existence.  The  opening  address  mainly  concerns 
itself  with  a  rhyme  entitled  “Invitation,”  of  which  the 
first  and  last  lines  express  the  objects  of  the  magazine: 

“Come,  brothers — come,  sisters — come  one  and  come  all, 
To  the  fireside  come,  at  your  ‘Schoolfellow’s’  call ; 
Rare  stories  he’ll  tell  you — you’ll  wonder  to  hear. 

Rare  scenes  he  will  show  you  of  land  far  and  near. 


“For  all  that  your  ‘Schoolfellow’  has,  is  for  you. 

To  have  and  to  keep,  and  only  to  view ; 

A  hundred  nice  pictures  he  offers  you  here, 

And  two  pretty  volumes  apiece  in  a  year!” 

The  editor  and  members  of  his  own  family  con¬ 
tributed  the  greater  portion  of  the  stories,  poems, 
sketches  of  natural  history,  geography,  and  biography 
to  each  number.  Although  in  the  four  years  the  maga¬ 
zine  continued  to  be  a  Southern  publication,  the  list 
of  contributors  of  original  stories  or  articles  was  quite 
extensive.  The  names  of  Caroline  Howard,  Mrs.  Jos. 
C.  Neal,  “Cousin”  Leila  Cameron,  Maria  Roseau,  Miss 
C.  W.  Barber,  Caroline  M.  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Dubose, 
Ellen  Lloyd,  Angele  de  V.  Hull,  Mary  E.  Neely,  Chas. 
L.  Wheler,  Hon.  B.  F.  Porter,  and  Jennie  Elder  appear 
often.  The  magazine  was  8vo  size  with  a  frontispiece 
and  text  illustrations  liberally  distributed  through  the 
thirty-two  pages  of  each  number.  Some  standard 
stories  like  “Picciola”  and  “Memoirs  of  a  London  Doll” 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  later  years  oc¬ 
casional  original  songs  with  score.  All  stories  and  in¬ 
formative  sketches  were  written  in  the  style  of  the 
so-called  “juvenile  literature”  of  the  period,  didactic 
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and  rigid,  with  the  moral  purpose  strong  in  the  mind 
of  each  writer.  A  translation  from  the  German,  The 
Fairy-Fish,  was  prefaced  by  the  statement  that  old  time 
fairy  tales  have  been  asked  for  by  some  young  readers, 
and  this  was  given  because  the  editor  did  not  think  it 
“will  do  our  little  readers  any  harm,  even  if  they  fail  to 
derive  much  benefit  from  it.”  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  tale  would  show  one  of  the  sources  of  a  German 
national  characteristic — love  of  the  supernatural.  “We 
cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that  the  great  end  of 
reading — improvement  of  the  mind  and  heart — may 
be  better  attained  by  stories  and  lessons  in  which  there 
is  no  resort  to  supernatural  methods.” 

At  the  end  of  1852  the  editor  and  his  wife  removed 
to  New  York  City,  and  having  failed  to  find  any  one  to 
whom  they  felt  they  could  entrust  the  future  of  the 
little  magazine,  they  decided  to  transfer  its  home  to 
the  Northern  city.  It  was  continued  there  until  the 
end  of  1857  merging  with  Merry’s  Museum.  In  the  last 
issue  published  in  Charleston  (Dec.  1852)  the  editor 
announced  the  transfer  and  said,  “It  will  never,  so 
long  as  we  control  it,  be  a  whit  less  Southern  than  it 
has  always  been,”  and  the  contributions  were  expected 
to  continue  the  same,  while  the  mechanical  production 
would  be  greatly  improved. 

Whitaker’s  Magazine,  which  in  its  second  volume  was 
Whitaker’s  Southern  Magazine  published  at  Columbia, 
Georgia,  had  its  beginning  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  in  1850 
with  Mary  S.  and  Daniel  K.  Whitaker  for  editors.  The 
prospectus  announced :  “The  South  has  political  rights 
— also  rights  of  an  educated  and  enlightened  people. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country  it  enjoys  either  of  these  classes 
of  rights  in  the  fullest  degree.  Murmurs  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  are  loud  and  deep.  ...  It  is  more  than  suspected 
that  the  union  as  far  as  the  great  interests  of  the  South 
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are  concerned  has  to  a  considerable  extent  proved  a 
failure.  .  .  .  The  South  has  yielded  much  for  peace :  it 
can  not  compromise  its  own  dignity.  . . .  The  periodical 
literature  of  the  country  is  poisoned  by  mischievous 
opinions  insidiously  conveyed  in  tracts,  essays,  school 
books,  magazines,  and  religious  journals.  These  pub¬ 
lications  are  pressed  upon  us  with  a  sturdy  spirit  .  .  . 
while  no  periodical  emanating  from  this  region  receives 
the  slightest  encouragement  at  the  North. 

“The  editor  thinks  a  monthly  devoted  to  the  Defence 
of  Southern  Rights  and  the  cause  of  Letters  in  the  South 
highly  desirable.  It  is  intended  to  be  emphatically  a 
magazine  for  the  People  ...  [to  publish]  criticisms, 
belles-lettres,  poetry,  political  essays,  reviews,  improve¬ 
ments  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  fine  and 
mechanical  arts,  biographical  sketches  of  distinguished 
men  and  women  of  the  South  and  literary  intelligence. 
In  politics  it  will  maintain  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  South  irrespective  of  the  distinctions  of  whig  and 
democrat.  In  religion  it  will  avoid  controversial  theol¬ 
ogy  and  espouse  no  cause  but  that  of  peace  and  good¬ 
will. 

“The  editor  will  be  assisted  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  by  his  lady,  with  whose  literary  qualifications  the 
public  is  not  altogether  unacquainted  and  the  pages  of 
the  work  will  be  graced  from  time  to  time  with  the 
productions  of  gifted  female  writers  as  well  as  with 
those  of  the  other  sex.” 

Contributed  essays,  political  and  literary,  were  as  a 
rule  unsigned,  except  occasionally  by  initials.  Consider¬ 
able  space  was  given  to  political  history  of  the  day. 
Of  the  few  signed  articles  one  was  entitled  “The  True 
Orator”  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Kendrick. 

The  Whitaker’s  Southern  Magazine  had  rather  longer 
articles  than  the  first  volume,  sometimes  a  story  com¬ 
plete  in  one  issue,  and  some  translations  of  serious 
essays,  like  “Vaticination”  from  the  German  of  Dr. 
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Minehold,  translated  by  Rev.  Ernest  L.  Hezelius,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lutheran  Theological  College  at  Lexington, 
S.  C. 

Whitaker,  a  New  Englander  who  yielded  to  his 
literary  taste  rather  than  legal  training,  engaged  in  an 
uphill  struggle  to  establish  Southern  reviews,  and  wrote 
at  length  on  the  reasons  for  and  against  success.  His 
two  previous  attempts  had  been.  Southern  Literary 
Journal  at  Charleston  1835-38;  and  Southern  Quarterly 
Review  at  New  Orleans  and  Charleston  1842-57. 

He  claimed  the  failures  were  not  due  to  the  people : 
“If  literary  men  were  dependent  on  the  people  whose 
sense  of  justice  is  lively,  they  would  thrive.  But  they 
are  often  dependent  on  artisans  as  dependent  as  them¬ 
selves — ^the  printers.”  This  article  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  prospectus  in  which  he  said  his  periodical  “will 
advance  the  cause  of  religion  and  evangelical  piety, 
not  suffering  the  skepticism  of  the  age  to  appear.  In 
politics  it  will  show  no  local  partisanship,  but  maintain 
state  rights  and  state  sovereignty  which  offer  the  only 
foundation  on  which  rights  and  liberty  rest.”  But  like 
his  other  ventures,  the  one  at  Columbia,  Georgia,  soon 
came  to  a  conclusion  when  Whitaker's  Southern  Magazine 
was  merged  with  the  Southern  Eclectic  in  September, 
1853. 

The  Southern  Eclectic,  planned  after  LittelVs  Living 
Age,  had  been  started  in  March,  1853,  at  Augusta,  Geor¬ 
gia,  with  Prof.  J.  H.  Fitten  as  editor.  Its  purpose  was 
to  furnish  the  best  European  literature  (current)  to 
Southern  readers.  The  reprints  came  largely  from  the 
literature  of  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  but 
chiefly  from  the  latter.  D.  K.  Whitaker  joined  Prof. 
Fitten  in  the  editorial  capacity  after  the  first  volume. 

The  names  of  the  magazines  from  which  the  reprints 
were  taken  are  given,  but  not  the  authors.  The  magazines 
include :  Edinburgh  Review,  North  British  Review,  West- 
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minister  Review,  London  Quarterly  Review,  Eclectic  Re¬ 
view,  Chambers  Edinburgh  Journal,  Retrospective  Re¬ 
view,  Eliza  Cook’s  Journal,  Household  Words,  United 
Service  Journal,  Colburn’s  New  Monthly,  Dublin  Uni¬ 
versity  Magazine,  Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
Ainsworth’s  Magazine,  Frazer^s  Magazine,  Hood’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  Sharp’s  Magazine,  Tait’s  Magazine,  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  Blackwood’s  Lady’s  Magazine,  Repertory  of 
Arts  and  and  Inventions,  Bentley’s  Miscellany,  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes,  Hogg’s  Instructor,  Annals  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  Weser  Zeitung,  London  Literary  Gazette,  The 
Spectator,  The  Critic,  The  Athenaeum,  The  Examiner, 
The  Times,  and  Punch. 

When  files  are  not  located,  it  is  very  frequently  difficult 
to  verify  dates  and  information  about  a  periodical.  Such 
is  the  case  with — What  was  its  name? — Georgia  Crusad¬ 
er,  Georgia  Literary  and  Temperance  Crusader,  or  The 
Temperance  Crusader?  It  was  removed  from  Penfield  to 
Atlanta  in  1858;  Col.  John  II.  Seals  was  editor  and  pro¬ 
prietor  assisted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bryan,  literary  editor, 
and  W.  G.  Whidby,  local  editor. 

A  contemporary,  The  Southern  Recorder,  on  November 
2,  1858,  had  this  to  say:  “The  Literary  department  will 
continue  under  the  control  of  our  popular  editor  and 
editress — Mr.  L.  L.  Veazey,  and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bryan, 
both  of  whom  will  reside  in  Atlanta.”  It  was  judged 
as  “one  of  the  best  literary  weeklies  ever  published  in 
the  South.” 

It  was  on  this  weekly  literary  journal  that  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Bryan,  the  authoress  of  “Manche”  and  other  suc¬ 
cessful  stories,  did  her  first  work.  The  Crusader  bid  fair 
to  make  a  permanent  success,  but  its  suspension  was 
forced  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  two  years  after 
the  first  issue. 

The  Southern  Field  and  Fireside,  a  literary  and  agri¬ 
culture  paper  was  started  in  1859  in  Augusta,  Georgia, 
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in  conjunction  with  the  Constitutionalist  It  was  edited 
by  William  W.  Mann,  literary  editor,  who  had  retired 
from  the  legal  profession,  had  spent  many  years  in 
Europe,  and  was  for  several  years  the  correspondent  on 
National  Intelligencer  and  Southern  Literary  Messenger; 
Dr.  D.  Lee,  distinguished  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  and  editor  for  many  years  of  the 
Southern  Cultivator,  was  agricultural  editor;  and  William 
N.  White,  author  of  Gardening  in  the  South  was  horti¬ 
cultural  editor.  According  to  its  prospectus  the  paper 
was  “Devoted  to  agriculture,  literature,  and  art.  It  is 
in  quarto  form  of  eight  pages,  folio  size — each  issue 
containing  forty  columns  of  matter.  .  .  .” 

“In  mental  attractions,  it  will  be  all  that  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  on  my  part,  and  a  laudable  emulation  on  the 
part  of  others,  can  evoke  from  Southern  intellect  and 
cultivation. 

“Too  long  the  Southern  people  have  been  content  to 
look  to  Northern  periodicals  for  instruction  in  agri¬ 
cultural  matters;  and  to  Northern  literary  papers  for 
mental  reaction.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  spirit 
of  independence  and  of  self-reliance  at  the  South.  Our 
people  are  awakening  to  the  conviction  that  we  have 
the  elements  of  success  in  the  experience,  knowledge, 
and  scientific  investigation,  of  the  dwellers  in  our  own 
Southern  homes.  The  truth  is  gleaming  upon  us,  that 
we  have  literary  resources  of  our  own  worthy  to  be 
fostered — ^that  among  Southern  writers  should  be  di¬ 
vided  some  portion  of  that  vast  stream  of  Southern 
money  that  fiows  perpetually  northward  to  sustain 
Northern  literature.”  It  was  “designed  to  rival,  in  its 
merits,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  North.” 

The  departments  of  the  Southern  Field  and  Fireside 
included  new  books;  children’s  column;  fun,  fact,  and 
philosophy;  personal;  excerpts;  foreign  correspon- 
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dence;  agriculture;  and  horticulture.  James  Gardner 
was  the  first  owner,  and  the  first  edition  printed  was 
20,000  copies. 

The  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  South  “Adorn¬ 
ed  it  columns” — ^Longstreet,  Simms,  Kennedy,  Cooke, 
Turner,  Thompson,  Ingraham,  and  Hayne. 

Judge  Longstreet  furnished  for  the  Southern  Field  and 
Fireside  a  series  of  Georgia  Scenes  never  before  pub¬ 
lished.  Two  outstanding  stories  in  the  first  volume 
are  “Master  William  Mittern”  by  Judge  Longstreet, 
and  “Jack  Hopeton  and  His  Friends”  by  Mr.  Turner. 

The  second  volume  opened  with  a  “Tale”  by  John 
Esten  Cooke,  author  of  “The  Virginia  Comedians,”  etc. 
which  was  entitled  “The  Pride  of  Falling  Water” — a 
tale  of  the  old  French  War  of  1755. 

Beginning  with  the  second  volume,  Mr.  John  R. 
Thompson,  the  distinguished  Virginian,  who  had  for 
many  years  edited  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  with 
signal  ability,  became  editorially  connected  with  the 
paper. 

The  Southern  Field  and  Fireside  absorbed  the  Illus¬ 
trated  Mercury  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  on  December 
26,  1864.  That  it  lived  through  the  war  was  a  most 
crucifying  ordeal  for  a  Southern  periodical  of  a  literary 
character. 

Only  for  the  reason  that  I  could  not  locate  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  Medical  and  Literary  Weekly  to  formulate 
any  impression  of  it,  I  am  giving  the  Hygienic  and  Liter¬ 
ary  Magazine,  which  it  continued,  all  the  consideration. 

The  prospectus  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  public  that 
“The  magazine  will  be  about  the  size  of  Godey’s  Lady’s 
Book  and  will  embrace  three  prominent  departments: 
viz.  hygienic,  literary,  and  educational.  The  Hygienic 
Department  or  that  pertaining  to  the  Laws  of  Health, 
will  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Dr.  V.  H. 
Taliaferro,  and  will  form  a  prominent  as  well  as  im- 
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portant  feature  in  the  reading  matter  of  the  magazine, 
and  as  in  the  ‘weekly’  will  wage  war  with  Quackery 
and  Empiricisms  in  all  its  forms,  and  keep  prominently 
before  the  public  those  great  Hygienic  principles,  as 
deduced  from  Science,  which  govern  and  influence  the 
health  of  individuals  and  communities. 

“The  Literary  Department  will  be  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Riley,  henceforth  to  be  known  in 
literature  as  Le  Ferve,  and  will  embrace  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  best  and  most  talented  writers  of  the  South. 

“The  Educational  Department  will  contain  the 
opinion  and  views  of  leading  educators  of  the  day,  and 
will  be  devoted  to  the  elevation  and  improvement  of 
the  masses.” 

Madame  Le  Ferve  was  the  chief  literary  contributor 
with  such  varied  material  as  the  titles,  “Zella,” 
“Arria,”  “The  Miser,”  and  “Ceste”  may  suggest.  Other 
signed  contributions  were  by  Jessie  Randolph,  Finely 
Johnson,  Rymmon  Jones,  M.  Louise  Rogers,  and  such 
ante  bellum  suggestions  of  an  author  as  Carlos,  Leola, 
Miriam,  Annie  Laura,  and  Dean  Slow. 

The  Plantation,  a  Southern  quarterly  pro-slavery 
journal,  was  edited  by  Joseph  Addison  Turner,  a 
wealthy,  well  educated  planter  living  near  Eatonton, 
Georgia,  in  Putnam  County. 

Mr.  Turner  states  in  the  prospectus — “The  special 
feature  of  this  Journal  will  be  a  defence  of  Negro 
Slavery — ^total,  unqualifled,  unreserved — in  a  moral, 
social  and  political  point  of  view.  In  whatever  aspect 
the  question  presents  itself.  The  Plantation,  will  be  found 
the  champion  of  the  ‘^  eculiar  institution’  of  the  South, 
and  will  counsel  that  section  to  maintain  its  just  rights 
under  the  Constitution,  and  as  sovereign  States,  in  the 
teeth  of  all  opposition,  at  all  hazards,  and  to  the  last 
extremity.  ...  He  intends  to  hold  it  [slavery]  up  in  its 
true  light,  as  the  best  ameliorator  of  the  condition  of 
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the  African  race;  at  the  same  time,  that  it  gives,  by 
means  of  the  cotton-crop — which  it  alone  can  make — 
commerce  to  the  world,  the  blessings  and  enlighten¬ 
ment  which  commerce  brings,  and  that  employment  to 
Northern  and  European  operatives,  laborers  and  trades¬ 
men,  without  which  ruin  would  stare  in  the  face  the 
institutions  of  all  Christendom.” 

"What  can  amuse,  interest,  or  instruct,  whether  in 
the  original  or  selected  article — whether  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature,  law,  politics,  religion,  or  general 
miscellany — whether  under  the  head  of  art  or  science — 
whatever  will  tend  to  make  this  Journal  a  readable 
one,  shall  have  a  place  in  our  columns.” 

In  addition  to  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  articles  the 
first  of  the  four  numbers  included  "Thoughts  suggested 
by  the  John  Brown  Raid,”  which  gave  a  general  re¬ 
view  of  the  grounds  of  anti-slavery  delusion  revealing 
sharp  points  and  sound  and  just  sentiments.  Another 
article  "Millard  Fillmore  and  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,” 
gave  Mr.  F’s  "painful  duty”  letter  to  the  Union  meet 
ing,  and  a  severe  and  just  rebuke.  "Douglas  and 
Lincoln”  was  another  prominent  article  in  which  the 
fallacies  of  "squatter  sovereignty”  were  ably  exposed. 
These  were  followed  by  articles  of  a  similar  nature 
and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  articles  of  a  lighter 
character. 

What  conclusions  might  be  drawn  from  this  rather 
incomplete  resume?  In  the  excerpts  from  salutatory 
comments  and  prospectuses  there  is  evident  a  spirited 
sectional  pride  and  earnest  desire  to  give  Southern 
writers  a  medium  for  publication  and  thereby  further 
Southern  literature.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  there 
was  the  frequent  contrasting  of  Northern  successes  as 
judged  by  subscription  lists. 

To  what  extent  the  early  literary  magazines  did 
encourage  and  in  some  instances  provide  Southern 
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writers  with  a  means  for  publication  would  make  a 
separate  study.  Yet  as  one  reads  Ales  and  partial  hies 
of  magazines  published  in  Georgia  during  the  ante 
bellum  period  there  are  several  authors’  and  editors’ 
names  which  recur  or  provide  for  themselves  a  lasting 
prominence.  Among  the  former  are  such  names  as  T. 
H.  Chivers,  William  Carey  Richards,  Mrs.  Lydia  Hunt- 
ley  Sigourney,  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  N.  P.  Willis,  Mrs. 
Mary  S.  B.  Dana,  A.  B.  Longstreet,  Mary  E.  Moragne, 
Mary  E.  Lee,  William  Gilmore  Simms,  H.  R.  Jackson, 
Mary  E.  Bryan,  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  J.  M.  Legare, 
and  H.  S.  Legare,  John  Esten  Cooke,  Alexander  B. 
Meek,  and  John  Neal.  Included  in  the  group  of  out¬ 
standing  editors  of  these  early  literary  magazines  are 
such  names  as,  William  Tappan  Thompson,  William 
Gilmore  Simms,  William  C.  Richards,  Catherine  W. 
Barker,  C.  L.  Wheler,  Daniel  W.  Whitaker,  Joseph 
Addison  Turner,  and  William  Henry  Peck. 

Whether  the  struggling  Southern  magazines  pro¬ 
duced  these  names  or  whether  such  names  as  these 
produced  the  magazines,  at  least  the  ante  bellum  maga¬ 
zine  must  have  done  much  to  increase  the  number  of 
readers.  Since  these  ventures  cannot  be  disregarded 
in  the  literary  and  social  history  development  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  I  have  tried  to  piece  together  this  narrative  of 
Georgia  ante  bellum  magazines  in  the  hope  that  more 
files  will  be  found  and  preserved. 

Georgia  ranks  six  of  the  sixteen  Southern  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  production  of  ante 
bellum  magazines  if  my  research  on  the  subject  for  the 
past  several  years  is  to  be  trusted.  Georgia,  which 
witnessed  the  publication  of  more  than  seventy  was 
surpassed  by  only  five  other.Southem  states  in  number 
of  periodicals  in  the  same  period — Maryland,  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  South  Carolina — ranked  ac¬ 
cording  to  number  with  Maryland  leading  with  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
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Of  the  seventy-seven  magazines  here  reported  in  the 
checklist,  the  table  shows  brief  periodicity.  Only 
twelve  survived  the  Civil  War  with  two  of  the  twelve 
literary.  Only  five  continued  their  existence  into  the 
twentieth  century,  and  only  three — Christian  Index, 
Wesleyan  Christian  Advocate,  and  Southern  Cultivator 
are  being  published  today.  The  decades  following  1840 
and  1850  were  the  two  with  the  greatest  production — 
more  than  twenty  in  each. 

The  table  further  shows  that  the  greater  the  inclination 
to  be  literary,  the  greater  the  probability  for  a  brief 
existence.  Of  the  magazines  having  even  literary  inten¬ 
tions  there  were  only  seven  which  existed  more  than 
three  years — Augusta  Mirror,  Magnolia,  Miscellany, 
Southern  Literary  Gazette,  Schoolfellow,  Georgia  Crusad¬ 
er,  and  Southern  Field  and  Fireside. 

If  numbers  are  any  indication,  the  centers  of  maga¬ 
zine  production  were:  Atlanta  leading  with  twenty; 
Athens  and  Augusta  with  eight ;  Macon  with  nine ; 
and  Savannah  with  seven.  These  are  general  observations 
to  be  made  before  returning  to  the  thesis  of  the  paper 
— literary  magazines. 

Although  most  of  the  Georgia  literary  magazines, 
as  well  as  other  Southern  periodicals  of  the  ante 
bellum  period,  were  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  local  literary  pride,  rather  than  as  paying  business 
ventures,  they  rendered  a  distinct  service.  Futile  as 
the  early  experiments  seemed,  and  slight  as  was  the 
reward  which  they  brought  their  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers,  they  offered  a  means  for  the  publication  of  literary 
attempts,  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  literary  matters, 
and  are  now  sources  for  the  student  of  Southern  liter¬ 
ature,  manners,  ideals,  and  oddities  in  life  and  character. 
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CHECKLIST 

The  titles  are  given  briefly  with  place  of  imprint,  periodicity, 
and  dates  of  first  and  last  issues  when  sufficient  copies  could  be 
located  to  determine  these  facts.  Such  weekly  periodicals  as  took 
on  the  nature  of  a  magazine  were  included.  Only  the  most  im¬ 
portant  title  variations  were  given. 

Not  only  has  the  usual  order  of  annotations  for  magazines 
been  followed  in  the  checklist,  but  also  the  abbreviations  and 
symbols: 

V  volume 
no.  number 
ns  new  series 

//  publication  ceased  with  the  preceding  date  or  volume 
/  published  to  date 
?  information  incomplete  or  uncertain 

( — )  dash  between  volume  numbers  or  dates  signifies  from 
and  including  the  former  to  and  including  the  latter 
(  )  indicates  that  the  volumes  or  years  so  enclosed  are  not 
complete. 

The  following  exclusions  were  made:  newspapers;  annuals: 
almanacs;  gift  books;  law  reports  and  digests;  alumni  and  under 
graduate  publications;  administrative  and  legislative  serials. 

1.  Arminian  Magazine.  Rome,  Georgia 

V  1  No  1-10,  Ja  1848— Ag  1849//? 

New  York  Historical  Society  No  1-10. 

2.  Atlanta  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 

(Fulton  County  Medical  Society)  Atlanta,  Georgia 

1-19,  S  1855— S  1881;  nsv  1-3  No  3,  0  1881— F  1884;  nsv 

1—16,  No  1,  Mr.  1884— Mr.  1899// 

Suspended  N  1861— Ap  1866,  S  1868— Mr  1871 

Nsv  1-3  No  3  as  Atlanta  Medical  Register 

United  with  Southern  Medical  Record  to  form  Atlanta  Journal 

Record  of  Medicine. 

U.  S.  Surgeon  General’s  oflice.  District  of  Columbia.  Other 
libraries  report  incomplete  volumes. 

3.  Augusta  Mirror,  a  semi-monthly  journal,  devoted  to  polite 
*  literature,  useful  intelligence,  and  the  arts.  Augusta,  Georgria 

V  1-4,  My  6,  1838— D  1841//? 

Library  of  Congn^ess  3  to  D  26,  1840;  Ap  24,  1841 — D  18, 
1841. 

Personal  Library  of  Mrs.  W.  T.  Thompson,  Quitman,  Ga. 
V  1  No  1  My  5,  1838— V  3  No  8,  D  26  1840. 

4.  Baptist  Expositor — 1843 — //I 

Referred  to — Christian  Index  D  26,  1920. 
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6.  Christian  Index.  Philadelphia; Washington,  Ga.;  Atlanta,  Ga. 
1,  182V 

1821 — 27  as  Columbia  Star;  1827 — 30  Columbia  Star  and 
Christian  Index, 

American  Baptist  Historical  Society,  Chester,  Penn. 
(1823-33,  57-64,  70-1907)/ 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  (1823) — 25. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston  (103 — 04). 

Library  of  Congress  1-3,  5-8,  J1  4  1829 — Je  29  1833. 

New  York  Historical  Society  5-6,  1831-32. 

New  York  Public  Ubrary  80  (81,  83-87)— 89. 

Oberlin  College  (66,  104). 

Public  Library,  Boston  (2-5) — (8). 

Syracuse  University  (61). 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.  C.  100. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven  1829 — 33. 

6.  Christian  Union.  Atlanta,  Ga.;  etc. 

1,  1856//? 

Library  of  Congress  1. 

7.  College  Miscellany  and  Orphan’s  Advocate.  Coving^ton,  Ga. 
1858—1859//? 

Masonic  Magazines  and  Periodicals  in  Grand  Lodge  N.  Y. 
—1884. 

A  Gazetteer  of  Georgia.  Adiel  Sherwood — 1860  p.  168. 

8.  Educational  Journal.  Forsyth,  Georgia. 

1,  1857—61// 

Educational  Periodicals  During  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
Sheldon  Emmor  Davis,  p.  97. 

9.  Educational  Journal  and  Family  Monthly,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
1857—//? 

Georgia  Journalism  of  the  Civil  War  Period,  Rabun  Lee 
Brantley. 

10.  Educational  Repository  and  Family  Monthly.  (Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  Educational  Institute).  Atlanta, 
Georgia 

V  1-2,  1860— 186V/? 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  1,  (2). 

Emory  University,  Emory  University,  Georgia  1. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  Ill.  (1). 

Library  of  Cong^ress 

State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1). 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  (1). 
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11.  Evangelical  Univerealist.  Macon,  Georgia 
1838?— 1840//? 

Tafts  College,  Medford,  Mass.  2,  1839-40. 

12.  Family  Companion  and  Ladiee’  Mirror,  Macon,  Georgia 
(Union  of  Augusta  Mirror  and  Family  Companion) 

V  1  No  1-16,  O  16,  1841— Mr  15,  1842//? 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  (2). 

Washington  Memorial  Library,  Macon  1. 

13.  Fly  Leaf.  Newnan,  Georgia  1859 — //t 

Gazetteer  of  State  of  Georgia  (1860)  Adiel  Sherwood, 

p.  168. 

14.  Friend  of  the  Family.  Devoted  to  literature,  science,  and  art. 
The  Sons  of  Temperance,  Odd  Fellowship,  Masonry,  and 
general  intelligence.  Savannah,  Georgia 

V  1,  Mr  1,  1849— Mr  1,  185V/? 

Washington  Memorial  Library,  Macon,  Ga.  1849-1850. 

15.  Georgia  Analytical  Repository.  Savannah,  Georgia 
1,  My  1802— Ap  1803//? 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.  1. 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Chester,  Penn.  1. 

New  York  Historical  Society  (1). 

State  Historical  Society,  Madison,  Wisconsin  1. 

16.  Georgia  Blister  and  Critic.  Atlanta,  Georgia 

V  1-2  No  1,  Mr  1854— Mr  1866// 

Boston  Medical  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 

U.  S.  Surgeon  General’s  Office,  D.  C. 

Several  other  libraries  have  incomplete  volumes. 

17.  G  jia  Botanic  Journal  and  College  Sentinel.  Macon,  Georgia 
1  vNo  1-11),  D  1847—0  1848// 

Continued  as  Southern  Botanico-Medical  Reformer 
U.  S.  Surgeon  General’s  Office,  D.  C. 

18.  Georgia  Crusader.  Penfield;  Atlanta,  Georgia 
1858?— 186V/? 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  S  12;  N  28,  1861. 

19.  Georgia  Gcucette — a  literary  quarto. 

1860-V/? 

The  South  tn  History  and  Literature,  Mildred  Rutherford 
p.  865. 

20.  Georgia  Historical  Society. 

CoUeetions  1-9,  1840—1916// 

Proceedings  of  the  Annual  meeting  continued  by  Georgia 
Historical  Quarterly. 
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Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

Harvard  College 
Library  of  Congn^ess 
Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  Ill. 

University  of  Chicago 
University  of  Georgia 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Several  other  libraries  have  all  or  incomplete  volumes. 

21.  Georgia  Medical  and  Surgical  Encyclopedia.  Sandersvilu* 
Georgia 

1  (No  1-8),  My— D  1860// 

Boston  Medical  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lane  Medical  Library,  San  Francisco 
State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Surgeon  General’s  Office,  D.  C. 

Other  libraries  have  incomplete  volumes. 

22.  Gleanings  of  Husbandry,  Augusta,  Georgia 

V  1-2,  1840—1842//? 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  (1-2) 

23.  Harp.  Augusta,  Georg^ia.  1838 — //? 

Prospectus  reviewed  in  Augusta  Mirror  V  1  No  23  p.  183 

24.  Horn  of  Mirth.  Athens,  Georgia 

V  1-2,  J1  4,  1849— Aug  10,  1860//? 

Clipping  in  scrapbook — T.  A.  Burke,  Washingfton,  Ga.  (son 
of  T.  A.  Burke,  editor  of  Horn  of  Mirth) 

25.  Hygienic  and  Literary  Magazine.  Atlanta,  Georgia 

V  1  No  1-4,  Ja— Ap  1860// 

Continues  Medical  ?.nd  Literary  Weekly 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (1) 

U.  S.  Surgeon  General’s  Office,  D.  C. 

26.  Knight  of  Jericho.  Atlanta,  Georgia.  1855 — //? 

Pioneer  Citizens'  History  of  Atlanta,  p.  123. 

27.  Ladies’  Magazine.  Savannah,  Georgia 

V  1  No  1-26,  F  13— Ag  7,  1819//? 

Widener  Library,  Harvard  College  V  1 

28.  Landmark  Banner  and  Cherokee  Baptist.  Rome,  Ga. ;  Atlanta, 
Ga.  0  6  1859/? 

American  Baptist  Historical  Society.  Chester,  Penn. 
(1869-61) 

Literary  and  Temperance  Crusader.  Penheld,  Ga.  See  Georgia 
Crusader 

29.  Literary  Casket.  Fayetteville,  Ga.  1869 — //I 

A  Gazetteer  of  Georgia  (1860)  Adiel  Sherwood,  p.  168. 
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80.  Literary  Weekly.  Greenville;  Atlanta,  Ga.  1860 — //^ 

Georgia  Journalism  of  the  Civil  War  Period,  Rabun  Lea 
Brantley. 

Literary  Weekly  Gazette — See  Southern  Literary  Gazette 
SI.  Madison  (Georgia)  Family  Visitor.  Morgan  (bounty,  Georgia 
1849—1853//? 

A  Gazetteer  of  Georgia  (1860)  Adiel  Sherwood,  p.  168. 
Wheler’s  Southern  Monthly  Magazine  V  1  No  1  p.  140 
82.  Magnolia;  or,  Southern  Apolachian,  a  literary  mag^azine  and 
monthly  Review.  Macon;  Savannah;  Charleston,  S.  C. 

1-4,  1840— Je  1842;  nsv  1-2,  J1  1842— Je  1843// 

1840  as  Southern  Ladies’  Book,  a  magazine  of  literature, 
science,  and  arts;  1841 — Je  1842  Magnolia,  or  Southern 
Monthly;  a  Literary  Mag^azine  and  Monthly  Review,  J1  1842 — 
Je  1843 

Cameg^ie  Library  of  Atlanta,  Georgia  ns  1 
Duke  University,  Durham  3 

Emory  University,  Emory  University,  Ga.  1,  ns  2 
Library  of  Congpress  (1,  3)  nsv  2 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston  nsv  (1-2) 
Newberry  Library,  Chicago  4  nsv  (2) 

New  York  Historical  Society  3  nsv  2 

New  York  Public  Library  nsv  1 

State  Historical  Society,  Madison,  Wis.  (3) — nsv  2 

State  Library,  Des  Moines,  la.  nsv  1-2 

Univ.  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C.  3,  nsv  2 

University  of  Texas,  Austin  nsv  (1-2) 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  3 

33.  Masonic  Journal.  Marietta,  Georg^ia.  1849 — 1854//? 

Merg;ed  with  Signet  of  Atlanta  to  become  Signet  and  Journal 

Duke  University,  Durham  V  6  No  3  Mr.  1854 

34.  Masonic  Signet.  Atlanta,  Georgia.  1854 — //? 

Mergred  with  Masonic  Journal  to  form  Masonic  Signet  and 
Journal 

Masonic  Magazines  and  Periodicals  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
Library,  New  York — 1884 

35.  Masonic  Signet  and  Journal.  Marietta;  Atlanta,  Georgia 
1854-1873//? 

Duke  University,  Durham  Ja.  1855 

36.  Medical  and  Literary  Weekly.  Atlanta,  (Georgia 
No  1-25,  My  7—0  22  1859//? 

Continued  as  Hygienic  and  Literary  Magazine 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  N.  Y.  C.  No  25 
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37.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Atlanta,  Georg^ia 
1859-1860//? 

Georgia  Journalism  of  the  Civil  War  Period.  Rabun  Lee 
Brantley. 

A  Gazetteer  of  Georgia.  Aulel  Sherwood 

38.  Medical  Association  of  Georgia 
Transactions.  1-61,  1850 — 1910//? 

1-2,  5,  1850 — 51,  54  as  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  state  of  Georgria;  3-4,  1852 — 53 
Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Georgia: — 19,  — 1869 
Proceedings  of  the  Georgia  Medical  Association :  20-23,  1870-72 
Journal — U.  S.  Surg^eon  General’s  Office,  D.  C. 

Several  other  libraries  have  incomplete  volumes. 
Transactions — New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  has  one  of 
the  most  complete  (1-2) — (8-10)/ 

Several  other  libraries  have  incomplete  volumes. 

39.  Mistletoe.  Athens,  Georg^ia 

V  1  No  1-3,  Ja— Mr  1849// 

Superseded  by  Wheler’s  Southern  Monthly  Magazine 
New  York  Public  Library 

40.  Monthly  Miscellany.  Atlanta,  Richmond,  New  Orleans 
1849—//? 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  V  1,  No  1-6 

41.  Oglethorpe  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Savannah,  Georgia 

V  1-3  no  5,  Ap  1858— Ap  1861// 

U.  S.  Surgeon  General’s  Office 
DeRenne  Library — V  1  no  4  0  1858 

42.  Olive  Branch.  Atlanta,  Georgia.  1857 — //^ 

Pioneer  Citizens’  History  of  Atlanta,  p.  124 

43.  Orion,  a  monthly  magazine  of  literature  and  art. 

Penfield,  Ga.;  etc. 

V  1-4  No  6,  Mr  1842— Ag  1844//? 

No  numbers  issued  0  1842,  My — Ag  1843.  Subtitle  varies 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass.  (1) 
Camegpe  Library  of  Atlanta,  Georgia  1 
Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  1 
Library  of  Congnress  1-3 
Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga.  1-2 
New  York  Historical  Society  l-(4) 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1-2 
State  Historical  Society,  Madison,  Wis.  1  (2-3)  4 
State  Library,  Des  Moines,  la.  1,  3 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  1-3 
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University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  1 
University  of  Texas,  Austin  1-3 

44.  Park's  Reform  Medical  and  Family  JoumaL 
Lumpkin,  Georgria.  1,  Mr  1853// 

U.  S.  Surgeon  General’s  Office,  D.  C.  1 

45.  Plantation:  a  Southern  Journal.  N.  Y.;  Eatonton,  Georgia 

V  1-2  No2,  Mr— D  1860// 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  (1-2) 

Harvard  College,  Cambridg^e  (1) 

Library  of  Cong^ress  (1-2) 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Public  Library,  Boston  (1-2) 

University  of  Chicago  (2) 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 

46.  Progressionist.  Newnan,  Georgia.  1859//? 

A  Gazetteer  of  Georgia.  Adiel  Sherwood,  p.  168. 

47.  Roath's  Monthly  Magazine.  Athens;  Augusta,  Georgia 

V  1  No  IJa  1853—//? 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  V  1  No  1  and  No  2 

48.  Savannah  Journal  of  Medicine.  Savannah,  Georgia 
1-5,  My  1858—66// 

Suspended  1861 — 66,  5  also  as  ns 

U.  S.  Surgreon  General’s  Office,  D.  C. 

Other  Libraries  have  incomplete  volumes 

49.  Savannah  Literary  Messenger.  Savannah,  Georgia 
1842—//? 

Referred  to  V  1  No  1  Southern  Miscellany — Madison,  Ga. 

50.  Schoolfellow,  a  magazine  for  boys  and  gprls.  Athens,  Ga.; 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

V  1-9  No  7,  1849— J1  1857//? 

Library  of  Congress  1-6,  8-9 

New  York  Historical  Society  2,  Ja — D  1850 

51.  Soil  of  the  South.  Columbus,  Georgia 

V  1-6,  Ja  1851— D  1856//?  title  varies. 

Merg^ed  into  American  Cotton  Planter  Ja  1857 

Washington  Memorial  Library,  Macon,  Ga.  1853 — 1856 

52.  South  Countryman.  Marietta,  Georgia 

V  1  No  1  1859—//? 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  V  1,  1859,  no  1-6 
A  Gazetteer  of  Georgia,  Abiel  Sherwood,  p.  168 
The  Southern  Recorder — My  31,  1859 

53.  Southern  Baptist  Messenger.  C!ovington,  Georgia 
1851—1861//? 

Duke  University  (3-11) 
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64.  Southern  Botanic  Journal.  Charleston;  Forsyth,  Georgia 

1-3,  P  4  1837-^e  1  1841;  Nsv  1  No  1-7,  F  2—0  1  1846//? 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Jamaica  Plain,  Harvard  1 — nsv  1 
Gray  Herbarium,  Harvard  1-2 
New  York  Historical  Society  1-2 
University  of  Texas,  Austin  1 

55.  Southern  Botanieo~Medieal  College  Journal.  Forsyth,  Georgia 

V  1  No  1-5,  D  1  1842—43//? 

Boston  Medical  Library  No  1,  3 

56.  Southern  Botanieo-Medical  Journal.  Forsyth,  Georgia 
1-2,  1841—42//? 

U.  S.  Surgeon  General’s  Office,  D.  C.  (1-2) 

57.  Southern  Botanieo-Medical  Reformer.  Macon,  Georgia 
1-3,  Mr  1849— N  1851//? 

Continues  Georgia  Botanic  Journal  and  College  Sentinel 
U.  S.  Surg^eon  General’s  Office,  1-3 

58.  Southern  Central  Agricultural  Society.  Macon,  Georgia 
Transactions  1846 — 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  1846 — 1852 
69.  Southern  Cultivator.  Augusta;  Athens;  Atlanta,  (^rgia 
1,  1843/ 

1-43  ?  as  Southern  Cultivator;  V  40? — 84  No  10  as  Southern 
Cultivator  and  Dixie  Farmer.  Je  1926  absorbed  Farming 
(Knoxville) 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  D.  C.  has  one  of  the  most 
complete  files  (1-55)  59/ 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  (6-76) 

University  of  Georgia  has  files  from  beginning  to  1867 
Several  libraries  have  incomplete  volumes 

60.  Southern  Dental  Examiner.  Atlanta,  Gieorgia 

V  1-2  No  6,  My  1860— D  1861// 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 

61.  Southern  Eclectic,  a  monthly  magazine,  composed  of  selections 
from  the  leading  periodicals  of  Europe,  with  original  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  pens  of  Southern  writers.  Augusta,  (^rgia 

V  1-3  No  4,  Mr  1853— Je  1854//? 

Subtitle  varies 

Duke  University,  Durham  1853 — 54 
Library  of  Congress  (1) — (3) 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  1853  (no  1-16) 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill  1-2 
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62.  Southern  Field  and  Fireside.  Augusta,  Georg^ia 
1—,  D  17  1859—;  Nsv  1-2,  Ja  3— D  17  1864//? 

Absorbed  the  Illustrated  Mercury  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  (1869 — 1864) 

Library  of  Congress  (1) — 3,  Nsv  (1-2) 

University  of  Texas,  Austin  (1859) 

63.  Southern  Journal  of  Education.  Georgia 
1 — Je  1833—// 

Educational  Periodicals  During  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
Sheldon  Emmor  Davis,  p.  93. 

Southern  Ladies’  Book.  See  Magnolia 

64.  Southern  Literary  Companion.  Newnan,  Georgia 
1859—1864//? 

A  Gazetteer  of  Georgia,  Adiel  Sherwood 
Columbus  Enquirer  D  18,  1863 
University  of  Texas,  Austin  Ja  1  1864 

65.  Southern  Literary  Gazette,  an  illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of 
Belles-lettres,  Science,  and  the  Arts.  Athens,  Georgia; 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

V  1  No  1  My  13,  1848— D  25,  1852//? 

Few  copies  beg^inning  with  My  1849 — Richard’s  Weekly  Gazette 
University  of  (ieorgia,  Athens  V  1  No  (1 — 21) 

66.  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Augusta,  Georgia 
1-3,  Je  1836— S  1839;  Nsv  1-17,  Ja  1845—0  1861;  S  3  V  1, 
J1  1866— J1  1867//? 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  has  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  files  1 — nsv  (17)  S  3  V  1 
Several  libraries  have  incomplete  files 

67.  Southern  Medical  Reformer.  Forsyth,  (jeorgia 

V  1  No  1-8,  Ja— Ag  1846//? 

U.  S.  Surgeon  (General’s  Office,  D.  C.  No  1-8 

68.  Southern  Medical  Reformer  and  Review.  Macon,  (jeorgia 
1-10,  1852—60//? 

U.  S.  Surgeon  General’s  Office,  D.  C.  1-10 

69.  Southern  Miscellany.  Madison;  Atlanta,  Georgia 

V  1  No  1  Ap  5,  1842—1849//? 

Washington  Memorial  Library,  Macon,  Ga.  V  1  No  1  Ap 
5,  1842— Mr  22,  1844 

70.  Southern  Post  and  Literary  Aspirant.  Macon,  Georgia. 

S  9  1837-0  26  1839 

Washington  Memorial  Library 

71.  Southern  School  Journal,  (Columbus;  Macon;  Madison,  Ga. 

V  1-3  No  1,  1853— Ja  1866// 
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Stanford  University,  California  (2) 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  D.  C.  (2) — 3 

72.  Southern  Silk  Grower  and  Agricultural  Register,  Athens,  Ga. 
1839—//? 

Referred  to  in  Augusta  Mirror  Vol  2  No  5  J1  13,  1839 

73.  Southern  Silk  Journal  and  Farmers’  Register.  Columbus,  Ga. 

V  1,  No  1-2;  No  1  Ag  1839;  No  2  not  dated 

History  of  Agriculture  in  Southern  U.  S.  to  1860,  Lewis 
Cecil  Gray 

74.  Temperance  Banner  and  Total  Abstinence  Advocate.  Wash- 
ing;ton,  Georgia 

V  1-2,  No  1  Ja  1837— J1  1838//? 

V  II,  No  7,  J1  1838 — Private  library — E.  M.  Coulter, 
Athens,  Georgia 

Temperance  Crusader — See  Georgia  Crusader 

75.  Wesleyan  Christian  Advocate.  Atlanta,  Georgia 
1,  1836/ 

New  York  Public  Library  has  one  of  most  complete  files 
located  (41,  44,  46-63)— (65— 69,  71-72)  1878—1908 

76.  Wheler’s  Southern  Monthly  Magazine,  a  reflex  of  literature 
and  art.  Athens,  Georgia 

Nsv  1-2  No  1,  J1  1849— Ja  1850//? 

Separate  Nos.  have  title:  J1 — D  1849,  Wheler’s  Magazine; 
Ja  1850 — Wheler’s  Monthly  Magazine. 

Supersedes  The  Mistletoe 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  1,  (2) 

New  York  Public  Library  1-2 

Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

77.  Whitaker’s  Southern  Magazine.  Columbia,  Georgia 
1,  J1  1852— Ag  1853// 

Merged  into  Southern  Eclectic 
Library  of  Cong^ress 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  AND  SOCIAL  INFLUENCES  OF 
THE  SALZBURGERS  IN  COLONIAL  GEORGIA 

By  Hester  Walton  Newton 


Silk  Culture 

The  colony  of  Georgia  had  been  founded  with  the 
definite  idea  that  its  chief  products  should  be  silk  and 
wine.  Plans  for  extensive  vineyards  proved  a  failure 
from  the  beginning,  but  the  trustees  entertained  great 
hopes  of  receiving  rich  returns  from  the  silk  culture. 
Silkworm  eggs  were  shipped  from  Italy  and  Pied-  ' 
montese  were  sent  to  Georgia  to  instruct  the  colonists 
in  the  production  of  silk.*  The  Salzburgers  were  among 
the  first  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  trustees  in 
promoting  this  industry,  for  as  early  as  1736  mulberry 
trees  were  planted  at  Ebenezer.* 

The  success  of  silk  culture  was,  to  a  large  degree, 
dependent  upon  the  work  of  the  women,  as  they  were 
employed  in  the  care  of  the  silkworms  and  winding  the 
silk.  A  reeling  machine  and  a  bounty  of  two  pounds 
Sterling  were  given  to  every  woman  who  mastered  the 
art  of  winding.’  To  encourage  the  people  in  the  silk 
industry  the  council  recommended  that  Mr.  Bolzius 
be  furnished  with  money  to  pay  the  Salzburgers  as 
soon  us  they  produced  the  silk.’ 

The  Salzburgers  applied  all  their  skill  in  mastering 
this  new  enterprise.  From  a  sense  of  gratitude  they 
felt  it  was  their  duty  to  comply  with  the  trustees’ 
wishes,  besides,  the  ready  money  they  received  added 
many  comforts  to  their  scanty  stores.  They  sent  two 
of  their  young  women  to  Savannah  to  be  instructed 
by  Mrs.  Camuse,  a  Piedmontese  employed  to  teach  the 
colonists  how  to  produce  silk.  The  young  women  com- 

1.  C.  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Th*  D*ad  Tonmt  o1  Georffta  (Samnnah,  1878),  26. 

2.  P.  A.  Strobd.  Tfca  SaUburgert  and  their  DeeeendanU  (Baltimore.  1856),  129. 

8.  A.  D.  Candler,  ed..  The  Cotpnial  Reeorde  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Atlanta. 

196^16),  XXV,  469.  Hereafter  referred  to  aa  C.  iZ. 

4.  /bid..  I.  628. 
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plained  that  she  jealously  guarded  the  art  and  deferred 
the  promised  instructions,  however  they  thought  from 
observing  Mrs.  Camuse  they  might  try  the  industry  if 
a  copper  and  implements  for  winding  the  silk  were 
furnished  them.^  In  1746  Mr.  Bolzius  sent  a  small  box 
of  silk  to  England.  He  explained  he  was  not  sure  the 
silk  was  wound  as  it  should  be,  because  Mrs.  Camuse 
was  unwilling  to  teach  the  young  women  the  industry.* 
Mr.  Ottolenghe,  director  of  the  silk  industry  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  defended  Mrs.  Camuse  in  this  charge  and  placed 
the  blame  on  the  Salzburger  women,  whom  he  said 
were  too  determined  to  be  either  led  or  driven.  He 
suggested  to  Mr.  Martyn  that  silk  not  be  wound  at 
Ebenezer,  because  the  inexperienced  operators  ruined 
both  the  color  and  quality  of  the  product.'' 

However  true  this  statement  might  have  been,  the 
Salzburgers  continued  to  develop  the  silk  industry  and 
won  from  Mr.  William  Stephens  this  favorable  criticism 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Martyn, — “Mr.  Bolzius’s  People  have 
again  distinguished  themselves  both  ways ;  first  in  pro¬ 
ducing  more  Balls  than  any  .  .  .  ,  and  next  in  shewing 
a  readiness  to  learn  the  Business.”*  Evidently  the  trus¬ 
tees  had  commended  the  quality  of  the  Salzburgers’ 
silk  because  Mr.  Bolzius  wrote  their  Secretary,  “I  am 
heartily  glad  that  our  weak  Endeavours  in  the  Silk-Affair 
hath  been  approved  of  by  Their  Honours  &  that  our  fine 
Silk  was  not  inferior  in  Goodness  to  other  good  Silk 
brought  from  Italy.  . .  .”* 

By  1749  there  had  been  shipped  from  Eberiezer 
seven  hundred  sixty-two  pounds  of  cocoons,  and  fifty 
pounds  thirteen  ounces  of  spun  silk.  The  trustees  were 
delighted  with  this  yield  and  authorized  Mr.  Bolzius 
to  erect  ten  sheds  and  ten  machines  for  reeling.*®  The 

6.  C.  R..  XXrV,  848. 

6.  C.  R..  XXV.  62. 

T.  C.  R..  XXVI.  426. 

8.  C.  R.,  XXrV,  497.  498. 

9.  C.  R.,  XXVI.  46. 

10.  StroM.  Op.  eit.,  180. 
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capacity  of  a  machine  was  about  twelve  ounces  a  day 
and  the  wages  paid  a  silk  laborer  was  a  shilling  a  day. 
This  was  just  half  the  price  the  average  laborer  re¬ 
ceived  for  other  kinds  of  work,  therefore,  by  1750 
most  of  the  colonists  in  other  parts  of  Georgia  had 
abandoned  the  silk  culture.  But  the  Salzburgers’  in¬ 
terest  in  this  industry  did  not  wane,  for  in  1750  they 
raised  a  thousand  pounds  of  cocoons  and  seventy-four 
pounds  two  ounces  of  raw  silk,  which  sold  for  one 
hundred  ten  pounds  Sterling.”  In  1771  Mr.  Westsch 
shipped  to  England  four  hundred  thirty-eight  pounds 
of  raw  silk  that  had  been  made  at  Ebeneze»*.”  The 
Germans  had  become  so  skillful  in  making  the  reels  for 
silk  manufacture  that  one  was  sent  to  England  for  a 
model,  and  another  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies.”  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  bounties 
were  withdrawn,  therefore,  the  Salzburgers  abandoned 
the  industry  and  it  was  never  revived  after  peace  was 
restored. 

Milling  Interests 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  trustees  to  limit  the  pursuits 
of  the  colonists,  the  thrifty  Germans  became  interested 
in  marketing  grain  and  lumber.  When  the  settlement 
was  first  made  at  Ebenezer  General  Oglethorpe  gave 
them  mill-stones  and  some  iron  materials  for  setting 
up  a  small  mill  to  grind  their  cereals.  The  first  colonists 
knew  little  about  operating  the  mill,  but  among  the 
settlers  brought  over  by  Vigera  in  1741  there  were  a 
number  of  mechanics.”  Soon  the  capacity  of  the  first  mill 
became  taxed  and  another  was  erected  on  a  lot  of  one 
hundred  acres.  The  cost  of  the  second  mill  was  paid 
partly  by  contributions  from  Europe  and  partly  by  the 
income  of  the  first  mill.”  A  third  grist  mill  was  built 

11.  Jonea,  TJU  History  of  Goorgia,  I,  873. 

12.  “Letters  of  Honorable  James  Habersham.”  in  Cottsetions  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society,  VL  148. 

18.  Jones,  TKs  History  of  Georgia,  I,  878. 

14.  C.  R.,  XXIII,  261. 

16.  Strobel,  Op.  eit.,  188. 
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on  the  same  dam  to  be  used  when  the  water  was  low. 
When  the  farmers  learned  to  cultivate  their  crops  with 
plows  there  was  an  increase  in  acreage.  Now  that  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  place  ground  cereals  on 
the  market  they  were  further  stimulated  in  their  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits.**  The  patronage  of  the  Salzburger 
mills  spread  to  other  settlements  in  the  colony  and 
even  into  South  Carolina.*’ 

Besides  the  grist  mills,  pounding  mills  for  husking 
rice  were  established,  and  an  initial  sum  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  was  borrowed  from  the  trustees  to  finance 
this  enterprise.  A  description  of  the  rice  mill  is  as 
follows:  It  “has  seven  Pestles,  &  so  many  big  Holes  in 
the  form  of  a  standing  Egg;  each  Hole  contains  above 
a  Bushle  Grain,  which  can  be  pounded  White,  merchant¬ 
able  &  useful  in  a  little  more  than  one  Hour’s  time.  Con¬ 
sequently  this  Mill  is  able  to  pound  in  24  Hours  about 
150  Bush.’’*« 

Sawmills 

During  the  early  days  of  the  colony  the  trustees  had 
operated  a  sawmill  at  Old  Ebenezer,  but  it  did  not 
prove  a  paying  proposition,  and  therefore,  it  was  aban¬ 
doned.  Later  the  Salzburgers  became  interested  in 
marketing  lumber  and  sought  to  purchase  the  iron 
works  at  this  old  mill.  The  trustees  agreed  to  sell  these 
materials  at  a  nominal  price,  the  debt  to  be  settled  by 
payment  in  boards  and  other  sawed  materials.*®  This 
industry  gave  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
at  that  time  a  common  laborer  received  sixteen  pounds 
Sterling  a  year,  besides,  most  of  them  gained  an  ad¬ 
ditional  sum  for  making  hoops,  staves  and  shingles.^® 
The  mill  at  Ebenezer  was  fitted  out  with  two  saws  and 
had  an  output  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet  of  boards 

l<.  C.  R..  XXVI,  58. 

17.  C.  R.,  XXVI,  261. 

18.  C.  R.,  XXIV.  878. 

19.  C.  R.,  xxrv,  808. 

20.  C.  R,.  XXIV.  441. 
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in  twenty-four  hours.^*  A  more  favorable  location  could 
not  be  found  for  the  lumbering  industry  than  this  town 
surrounded  by  virgin  forests  and  situated  on  a 
navigable  stream.  Tne  promise  of  such  an  economic 
development  induced  many  settlers  to  petition  for 
larger  land  grants  in  the  pine  barrens. 

The  sale  of  lumber  brought  Ebenezer  into  trade  re¬ 
lations  with  the  outside  markets.  Much  of  their  best 
red  pine  was  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  where  it  com¬ 
manded  an  excellent  price.  There  was  such  a  growing 
market  for  lumber  shipped  from  Ebenezer  that  a  sec¬ 
ond  sawmill  was  erected  in  1750.22  Mr.  Bolzius  en¬ 
thusiastically  reported  that  if  they  had  ten  sawmills 
at  work  day  and  night  they  could  dispose  of  their 
materials.2*  The  lumber  was  not  always  sold  for  money, 
it  being  exchanged  often  for  other  commodities.  It, 
therefore,  became  necessary  to  establish  a  trading 
house  at  Ebenezer  to  facilitate  these  transactions.  These 
commodities  helped  to  make  the  town  a  greater  com¬ 
mercial  center  where  the  inhabitants  could  be  supplied 
with  necessities  as  cheaply  at  Ebenezer  as  in  Savan¬ 
nah. 

In  the  swamps  bordering  the  Savannah  River  there 
were  many  cypress  trees  that  were  most  valuable  for 
shingles  and  boards,  but  the  Salzburgers  found  great 
difficulty  in  getting  these  huge  logs  to  the  mill.  Some 
chains  and  heavy  ropes  the  trustees  sent  were  used  to 
pull  the  logs  to  the  river  where  they  were  floated  to 
the  mill.2<  Charleston  and  Port  Royal  afforded  the  best 
markets  for  cypress  boards  and  shingles,  but  a  govern¬ 
ment  duty  imposed  on  lumber  shipped  into  Carolina 
proved  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  mill  owners.  Mr. 
Bolzius  tried  to  interest  London  merchants  in  the  lum¬ 
ber  trade.  He  wanted  to  furnish  England  with  timber 
for  shipbuilding,  at  the  same  time  feeling  that  they 
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could  remove  the  duty  on  Carolina  trade.  He  argued 
from  an  economic  standpoint  that  if  in  exchange  for 
lumber  he  could  get  a  large  supply  of  goods  direct 
from  London  he  could  retail  them  cheaply  to  the 
laborers,  who  in  turn  would  be  able  to  work  for  lower 
wages.  This  would  promote  a  greater  turnover  of  com¬ 
modities  and  thereby  encourage  commerce.^^  The  lum¬ 
ber  trade  proved  so  profitable  that  the  Salzburgers 
asked  permission  to  build  a  wharf  at  Savannah  where 
their  materials  could  be  protected  until  they  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  such  trade  centers  as  Savannah,  Purysburg, 
Charleston,  Port  Royal,  and  the  West  Indies.^® 

Other  by-products  of  the  pine  in  which  the  Germans 
discovered  a  commercial  value  were  tar  and  pitch.  Mr. 
James  Habersham  in  discussing  with  Mr.  Bolzius  the 
possibility  of  developing  a  trade  in  these  products  sug¬ 
gested  that  some  capable  men  be  sent  to  North  Carolina 
to  learn  the  method  employed  there  in  extracting  tar.*’ 
A  study  of  records  leads  one  to  believe  that  this  enter¬ 
prise  never  developed  beyond  the  experimental  stage 
during  the  colonial  era.  It  appears  that  connected  with 
the  lumber  industry  were  holdings  of  about  nine  hun¬ 
dred  twenty-five  acres.  The  entire  property  valuation 
was  fifteen  hundred  pounds  Sterling.** 

Transportation 

The  various  business  enterprises  at  Ebenezer  made 
it  an  emporium  for  surrounding  settlements,  while  the 
town  roads  radiating  in  every  direction  served  as 
arteries  of  trade.  “By  common  Industry  [they]  built  a 
high  &  very  strong  Bridge  to  pass  a  Little  River  [Ebe¬ 
nezer  Creek]  &  a  great  swamp.”**  This  road  con¬ 
nected  with  plantations  on  the  north,  while  toward  the 
south  another  road  extended  to  Goshen  and  Abercorn.*® 
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In  order  that  the  Salzburgers  might  attract  trade  from 
Carolina  a  request  was  made  to  be  permitted  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  ferry  across  the  Savannah  River;  the  trustees 
granted  this  petition  February  19,  1767.  The  toll  for 
passage  was  regulated  according  to  bulk.**  Besides 
the  ferry  boats  there  were  larger  boats  that  carried 
on  trade  with  seaports  on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  and  the  Indies.  A  contemporary  picture  of 
Ebenezer  in  1774  representing  the  general  appearance 
of  the  town  shows  two  schooners  riding  at  anchor  near 
the  landing.** 

Between  1770  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  Ebenezer  reached  the  height  of  its  importance. 
The  population  of  the  town  was  about  five  hundred,** 
while  in  the  entire  community  there  were  about  fifteen 
hundred  Salzburgers.  Surveyor-General  De  Brahm  said, 
the  German  settlements  stretched  about  thirty-two 
miles  from  the  sea  up  the  Savannah  river,  from 
whence  they  extended  up  the  same  stream  through  the 
whole  salt  air  zone.**  The  industry  of  the  Salzburgers 
had  met  with  merited  success.  The  farmers,  herdsmen, 
mechanics,  lumbermen,  and  merchants  through  their 
cooperative  trade  had  built  up  an  economic  system  that 
had  enriched  each  of  these  vocations. 

Ebenezer’s  era  of  prosperity  was  of  short  duration. 
The  struggle  between  the  American  colonies  and  their 
Mother  country  caused  trade  to  suffer  the  paralyzing 
effects  that  hostilities  always  produce.  Great  demands 
fcr  army  supplies  created  a  scarcity  of  corn  for  home 
consumption,  and  this  forced  prices  up  to  two  shillings 
six  pence  a  bushel.  Governor  Treutlen**  met  this  crisis 
by  issuing  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  exportation 
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of  corn  out  of  Georgia.*®  In  January  1779  the  British 
captured  Ebenezer  and  held  it  until  General  Anthony 
Wayne  routed  them  in  1782.  Before  the  British 
evacuated  the  town  they  so  completely  devasted  the 
surrounding  country  that  it  became  necessary  to  get 
provisions  from  South  Carolina  for  General  Wayne’s 
army.*'^  Many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  from  the  town 
to  escape  injuries  and  insults  at  the  hands  of  the  army 
during  the  period  of  British  occupation.  When  these 
Salzburgers  returned  to  Ebenezer  and  found  their  once 
well  ordered  town  a  heap  of  ashes  and  wreckage,  with 
characteristic  stoicism  they  essayed  to  repair  their 
losses  as  best  they  could.®* 

The  example  set  by  the  Salzburgers  in  developing 
their  natural  resources  showed  the  possibilities  of  the 
colonists  in  becoming  self-supporting.  Ebenezer  grew 
to  be  a  trade  center  where  less  prosperous  sections  ob¬ 
tained  supplies.  Georgia  learned  to  depend  upon  these 
industrious  settlers  to  build  an  economic  background 
that  would  give  strength  to  the  whole  colony. 

Characteristics  of  the  Salzburgers 

Inheritance  and  environment  had  caused  the  German 
colonists  to  be  distinct  from  the  other  settlers  in  Geor¬ 
gia.  Persecutions  in  Europe  had  tested  their  mettle 
and  produced  a  people  of  such  sturdiness  and  frugality 
that  they  could  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  pioneer  life.  Because  German  was  their  native 
tongue  they  had  little  intercourse  with  the  English- 
speaking  colonists.  This  linguistic  barrier  tended  to 
isolate  the  Salzburgers  from  participation  in  political 
movements  during  the  early  growth  of  the  colony,  but 
it  also  prevented  them  from  being  tinctured  with  the 
discontent  and  instability  manifested  in  some  sections.*® 
The  religious  zeal  of  this  people  did  not  express  itself 
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in  exaggerations,  but  it  permeated  their  daily  lives  in 
marked  simplicity.  Tributes  paid  them  by  the  writers 
of  that  time  place  emphasis  on  their  uprightness  and 
the  establishment  of  worthy  ideals  rather  than  on 
speculative  gairr. 

Orphanage 

In  most  frontier  settlements  the  affairs  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  philanthropy  were  not  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  until  the  pioneers  had  won  their  first  battles 
against  the  hardships  that  challenged  them.  This  was 
not  true  of  the  colony  at  Ebenezer.  As  soon  as  the 
Salzburgers  had  provided  huts  for  themselves  they 
jointly  set  to  work  to  construct  a  building  for  their 
orphans  and  widows.  It  was  not  strange  that  under  the 
leadership  of  Messrs.  Bolzius  and  Gronau,  both  of 
whom  had  been  connected  with  Dr.  Frank’s  Orphanage 
at  Halle,  Germany,  that  such  an  institution  should  be 
given  first  consideration.  It  was  only  through  the 
generosity  of  friends  in  Europe  that  the  support  of  the 
orphanage  was  made  possible,^®  because  the  abject 
poverty  of  the  Salzburgers  prevented  them  from  con¬ 
tributing  any  material  support  except  through  their 
labors.^*  Their  eagerness  to  have  a  part  in  financing 
this  institution  was  shown  when  one  of  their  number 
died :  “By  common  consent  the  little  money  he  left  was 
made  the  Beginning  of  a  Box  for  the  Poor.’’<2 

The  Orphan  House  was  the  social  center  of  the 
settlement,  for  at  first  it  was  there  that  they  instructed 
the  children,  cared  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  wor¬ 
shipped.*®  Mr.  Stephens  in  reporting  on  conditions  at 
Ebenezer  in  1738  said,  “Their  largest  building  as  yet 
was  a  convenient  Orphan  house,  where  also  other 
children  were  maintain’d  by  benefactions,  and  were 
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neatly  &  well  taken  care  of  &  taught  to  work,  and  in¬ 
structed  in  Religion.  The  present  number  of  these 
children  was  17.  .  . 

Reverend  George  Whitefield  visited  Ebenezer  in 
1738,  and  became  deeply  interested  in  the  Orphanage. 
He  had  contemplated  building  an  asylum  for  orphans 
in  Savannah.  The  example  of  the  Salzburgers  gave 
encouragement  to  his  plans,  which  later  materialized 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Bethesda  Orphanage.  The 
following  year  Mr.  Whitefield  inquired  into  the  needs 
of  the  orphanage  at  Ebenezer  and  furnished  it  with 
many  necessities.^® 

By  1743  the  old  orphanage  had  become  inadequate 
for  the  demands  made  upon  it  and  a  larger  one  was 
planned.** 

The  Salzburgers  were  most  fortunate  in  having  their 
sick  cared  for  by  Dr.  Thielovius,  a  noted  physician  and 
surgeon  from  Germany,  who  “resolved  to  devote  his 
time  and  talents  to  the  poor  exiles  of  Christ.”*’  In 
response  to  a  request  that  the  trustees  furnish  support 
for  his  family,  since  the  inhabitants  at  Ebenezer  were 
not  able  to  provide  sufficient  means,  the  Council  agreed 
that  “a  50  acre  lot  of  land  should  be  granted  Mr. 
Thylo  together  with  a  servant  to  be  maintain’d  one 
year  at  the  Trustees’  expence,  and  to  have  working 
tools,  with  a  Cow,  a  calf,  &  hog.”** 

Schools 

Closely  allied  with  the  Orphanage  and  church  were 
the  schools  in  and  near  Ebenezer;  in  fact,  the  schools 
were  under  the  auspices  of  the  church.  Friends  in 
Europe  never  sent  a  minister  to  the  Salzburgers  without 
a  schoolmaster  to  accompany  him,  for  they  considered 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  colony 
coadjutant.  The  Parochial  school  at  Ebenezer  was 
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their  leading  institution  of  learning  during  the  colonial 
period.  Another  school  was  built  at  Zion,  four  miles 
below  Ebenezer,  and  when  Bethany  church  was  organ¬ 
ized  above  Ebenezer,  a  school  house  was  also  erected 
and  a  fund  established  for  the  support  of  a  teacher.** 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge,  which  had  been  instrumental  in  securing  a 
refuge  for  the  persecuted  Salzburgers,  had  continued 
to  contribute  to  their  support  after  they  reached  Geor¬ 
gia.  It  was  proposed  to  the  Society  that  on  paying 
over  .^000  to  the  trustees,  they  would  engage  under 
their  seal  to  pay  three  several  salaries  of  50,  30,  10 
annually  to  the  minister,  catechist  and  school  master 
of  the  Salzburgers  in  Georgia.*®  The  teachers’  salaries 
were  to  be  paid  semi-annually,  and  were  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  an  amount  from  each  pupil’s  parents 
proportionate  to  their  means.®*  Land  grants  were  also 
made  for  the  support  of  teachers.®*  Mr.  Bolzius  in 
writing  to  General  Oglethorpe  about  the  future  plans 
for  their  schools,  stated  that  they  wanted  to  share  the 
benefits  of  learning  with  the  children  of  other  settlers 
if  they  saw  fit  to  attend.  This  invitation  was  further 
extended  to  adults  and  to  native  savages  that  all  might 
obtain  a  living  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.®® 

The  records  show  that  the  growing  needs  of  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  were  not  neglected.  In  1759  the  town 
lot  and  garden  lot  of  Christian  Reidelsperger  in 
Ebenezer  were  purchased  with  some  charity  funds  and 
the  buildings  converted  into  a  school  and  home  for  the 
schoolmaster.®*  Mr.  Whitefield  became  interested  in 
the  schools  at  Ebenezer  and  offered  to  prepare  two  of 
the  young  men  at  Bethesda  to  teach  English  in  the 
German  schools.®®  The  Salzburgers  realized  their  handi- 
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cap  in  using  their  language  in  an  English  colony ;  there¬ 
fore,  they  decided  their  children  should  be  instructed 
in  English  along  with  their  native  tongue.®®  In  reply  to 
a  suggestion  from  the  trustees  that  their  schools  teach 
both  languages,  Mr.  Bolzius  replied;  “I  return  you 
hearty  Thanks  for  your  good  Advice  in  regard  to  our 
Children  to  be  instructed  in  the  English  Tongue.  .  .  . 
There  are  already  several  young  people  of  both  Sexes  in 
my  Congregation,  who  have  obtained  some  Skill  in  the 
English  Tongue,  &  by  much  speaking  they  will  improve 
themselves  &  others.  ...  Our  Schoolmaster,  Ortman 
is  not  able  to  do  any  service  in  teaching  Children  English. 
His  Pronunciation  is  quite  wrong,  very  tedious  &  .  .  . 
having  no  Method  &  skill  at  all  to  lead  Children  in  an 
easy  .  .  .  Way  of  learning  this  Tongue,  we  must  be 
satisfy'd  to  apply  him  to  instruct  the  small  Children 
in  reading  German.  My  Boy,  Bishop,  is  now  more  able 
to  be  . . .  serviceable  in  this  point, . .  .  toward  Instructing 
the  Children  in  the  English  Tongue,  for  which  if  the 
Honorable  Trustees  would  allow  him  some  thing,  it  would 
redound  to  his  .  .  .  Encouragement.”®’' 

The  ministers  and  teachers  who  were  sent  to  the 
Salzburgers  were  men  of  erudition.  They  had  been 
educated  in  the  best  schools  of  Germany  and  had 
brought  to  Georgia’s  frontier  this  atmosphere  of  Euro¬ 
pean  universities.  Mr.  De  Brahm  was  impressed  with 
the  linguistic  scope  of  the  library  at  Ebenezer.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  there  he  found  books  written  in  Caldaic, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Siriac,  Coptic,  Malabar,  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  English.®* 
Church^* 

The  German  colonists  looked  to  their  appointed 
church  leaders  to  direct  their  civil  affairs.*®  It  was  soon 
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found  advantageous  to  transact  all  their  official  busi- 
ness  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Bolzius.®^  After 
Ebenezer  had  grown  larger,  a  few  of  the  new  settlers 
resented  the  dictation  of  the  ministers.  Mr.  Bolzius 
realized  that  some  authority  was  needed  to  check  the 
evils  that  were  springing  up  in  their  midst,  therefore, 
he  wrote  the  president  of  the  trustees  in  1744  anc 
asked  if  he,  as  religious  leader  of  his  people,  had  power 
to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  Ebenezer,  explaining 
that  he  desired  this  secular  control  solely  for  the 
general  good  of  the  community.  In  response  to  this 
inquiry  the  trustees  recommended  “to  the  Common 
Council  to  appoint  Mr.  Bolzius  and  Mr.  Gronau  Con¬ 
servators  of  Peace  for  the  District  of  Ebenezer  in  Geor- 

gia.”«2 

Until  1744  the  Orphan  House  served  as  a  place  of 
worship  at  Ebenezer,  after  which  time  two  small  build¬ 
ings  were  erected  in  the  German  settlements,  the  one 
at  Ebenezer  called  “Jerusalem”  and  the  other  four  miles 
below  called  “Zion.”®*  A  tract  of  one  Hundred  acres 
was  granted  by  the  trustees  for  a  church  at  Bethany 
in  1757,  while  about  the  same  time  Goshen  church  was 
built  ten  miles  below  Ebenezer.®®  From  each  of  these 
religious  centers  radiated  the  social  life  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  communities.  These  churches  were  supported 
by  land  grants  from  the  trustees,  funds  from  Germany, 
and  contributions  from  The  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  Christian  Knowledge. 

Jerusalem  is  the  parent  Lutheran  church  in  Georgia 
and  has  left  the  greatest  impress  upon  the  history  of 
the  Salzburgers.  The  wooden  structure  erected  in  1744 
was  replaced  by  a  brick  building  that  was  begun  in 
1767  and  completed  in  1769.®®  This  edifice,  the  cul- 
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mination  of  civic  pride  in  the  community,  was  converted 
by  the  British  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  War  into  a 
hospital,  and  later  used  as  a  stable.®®  At  the  close  of 
the  war  it  was  repaired,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
present  day  religious  services  have  been  held  there 
regularly.  Jerusalem  church  is  one  of  Georgia’s  his¬ 
toric  sites.  It  bears  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
house  of  worship  in  the  state.  The  importance  of 
Jerusalem  church  as  a  financial  factor  in  the  community 
is  shown  by  an  inventory  of  the  church  property  made 
in  1775.®^ 

Rum  and  Slaves 

The  sober,  peace-loving  Germans  heartily  supported 
all  efforts  of  the  colonial  officials  in  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  rum  in  Georgia,  and  after  prohibition  was  an¬ 
nulled  in  the  colony  special  effort  was  made  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  sale  of  liquors  among  their  people.  Legis¬ 
lation  was  enacted  in  1757  that  every  person  keeping 
a  tavern  or  retailing  liquor  in  less  quantity  than  three 
gallons  should  pay  a  license;  if  in  Ebenezer  the  sum 
was  40s.®®  The  Salzburgers  did  not  fall  under  the  bale¬ 
ful  effects  of  intoxicants  until  the  British  occupied  the 
place  in  1778,  when  tippling  houses  were  opened  up 
and  the  morals  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  cor¬ 
rupted.®* 

Another  social  problem  which  the  Salzburgers  bitter¬ 
ly  opposed  was  the  importation  of  slaves  into  their 
midst.’*  Baron  Von  Reck  forcefully  argued  that  the 
colony  had  been  established  as  an  asylum  for  the  poor, 
and  that  the  introduction  of  slavery  would  lower  the 
price  of  farm  products  so  much  that  the  poor  white 
farmer  would  be  discouraged  in  raising  produce  for 
market.’^  Mr.  Bolzius  hoped  to  inhibit  the  slavery 
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movement  in  their  community  by  not  allowing  slave 
owners  to  purchase  land  in  the  Salzburger  territory 
The  German  settlers  lent  weight  to  the  argument  of 
their  leaders  when  they  forwarded  the  following 
petition  to  General  Oglethorpe:  “We  the  Salzburgers, 
and  inhabitants  of  Ebenezer,  that  have  signed  this 
letter,  we  humbly  beseech  the  honorable  trustees  not 
allow  it  that  any  negroes  might  be  brought  to  our 
place,  or  in  our  neighborhood ;  knowing  by  experience 
that  our  fields  and  gardens  will  be  always  robbed  by 
them,  and  white  persons  be  put  in  danger  of  life  be¬ 
cause  of  them;  likewise  we  beseech  you  and  the  trus¬ 
tees  not  give  any  person  the  liberty  of  buying  up  lands 
at  our  place,  by  which  if  granted,  it  would  happen  that 
by  bad  and  turbulent  neighbors  our  congregation  would 
be  spoiled  and  poor  harmless  people  troubled  and  dis¬ 
tressed;  but  we  wish  and  long  for  such  neighbors  to 
be  settled  here,  whose  good  name  and  honest  behavior 
is  known  to  us.”  (Signed  by  inhabitants  of  Ebenezer).’'* 

Those  favoring  slave  traffic  attempted  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  the  above  petition  by  saying,  “The  pretended 
content  and  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Ebenezer, 
without  negroes,  will  plainly  appear  to  be  the  dictates 
of  spiritual  tyranny,  and  only  the  wretched  acqui¬ 
escence  of  1  eople  who  were  in  truth  unacquainted 
with  the  privilege  of  choosing  for  themselves.”’^  Slave 
traders  had  argued  that  the  prosperity  of  the  colony 
depended  upon  negro  laborers.  Mr.  Thomas  Stephens, 
one  of  the  most  active  slave  agents,  wrote  Mr.  Bolzius 
a  letter  threatening  “if  they  came  not  into  the  scheme 
for  Negroes,  the  Government  would  abandon  the  Colony 
to  the  Spaniards.”’*  He  also  reported  that  the  Salz¬ 
burgers  were  not  able  to  supply  themselves  with  food.’* 
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After  many  years  of  opposition  the  Germans  finally 
consented  in  1747  to  the  importation  of  slaves.  Mr. 
Bolzius  feared  if  they  did  not  yield  civil  war  would 
ensue,  hence  one  of  the  barriers  that  had  marked  the 
Salzburgers  as  being  different  from  the  other  colonists 
of  Georgia  had  been  broken  down. 

Indentured  Servants 

While  the  Salzburgers  fought  against  the  importation 
of  slaves  from  Africa,  they  offered  every  inducement 
to  indentured  servants  from  Germany.  Many  such 
servants  were  kinsmen  of  the  earlier  settlers,  and  after 
their  years  of  servitude  became  settlers  in  full  right 
of  all  privileges. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Marty n.  Secretary  to  the  trustees, 
stated  in  1741  that  over  twelve  hundred  German  Pro¬ 
testants  had  arrived  in  Georgia.  Most  of  these  had 
been  sent  over  through  the  charity  of  friends  in  Europe, 
but  a  few  had  defrayed  their  own  expenses.  Many  of 
the  emigrants  who  left  Germany  later  were  unable 
to  pay  their  passage  or  secure  funds  from  charity; 
therefore,  they  consented  to  become  indentured  ser- 
vants  either  to  the  trustees  or  to  colonists  in  Georgia 
who  were  able  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  passage. 
The  period  of  servitude  varied,  usually  five  years  for 
adults;  male  children  were  bound  out  until  they  were 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  females  from  six  to  eighteen 
years.'^’^  Frequently  children  indentured  to  the  trustees 
were  released  when  their  parents,  who  had  completed 
their  service,  petitioned  that  their  children  be  permitted 
to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  The  trustees 
made  the  following  provisions  for  the  indentured  Ger¬ 
man  servants:  “Take  care  that  a  sufficient  Quantity 
of  good  Land  be  immediately  survey’d  of  Lotts  of  50 
Acres  each,  that  all  Servants  newly  out  of  their  Time, 
may  be  put  in  Possession  thereof ;  As  likewise  that  Trust 
Servants,  at  the  taking  up  of  their  Lotts,  shall  have  an 
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Allowance  for  12  Months  at  the  Rate  of  8d.  a  day  each 
Man,  &  6d.  a  Day  each  Woman,  with  a  Cow,  Calf  &  Sow 
to  each  Man  &  the  usual  working  Tools.”’* 

“Those  Who  go  as  Servants  shall  have  Land  allotted 
for  them  contiguous  to  their  Masters,  with  a  Liberty  of 
working  on  the  same  one  day  in  a  week.”™ 

The  children  should  serve  in  the  same  district  as  their 
parents.*® 

If  any  of  the  servants  should  pay  the  price  of  their 
passage  within  three  months  after  their  arrival,  then  they 
should  be  declared  free  and  allowed  not  over  fifty  acres 
of  land.*’ 

General  Oglethorpe  in  writing  about  the  German 
servants  commended  their  remarkable  industry  and 
frugality  that  enabled  them  to  produce  food  for  their 
families  and  purchase  some  cattle  besides.  He  was 
gratified  that  these  servants  were  so  well  pleased  with 
their  condition  that  they  tried  to  persuade  their  friends 
in  Germany  to  come  to  America  where  they  could  enjoy 
plenty  and  comfort.*^ 

There  were  exceptions  to  these  cases  of  thrift  and 
good  behavior  among  the  German  servants.  Against 
some  were  registered  numerous  cases  of  lawlessness 
and  rebellion  due  to  the  fact  that  they  showed  a  dogged 
disposition,  were  surly  and  obstinate,  and  resented 
having  to  obey  their  master’s  orders.*®  Oftentimes  they 
fled  to  South  Carolina  where  they  were  protected  from 
their  masters.  This  evil  practice  caused  the  farmers  to 
consider  not  encouraging  the  importation  of  indentured 
servants.**  The  spirit  of  friction  between  master  and 
servants  developed  into  mutiny  in  many  instances, 
some  of  the  servants  declaring  they  would  not  work 
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until  their  demands  were  satisfied.  The  magistrates  de¬ 
cided  their  complaints  were  unfounded,  and  to  make 
good  the  time  they  had  refused  to  work,  ordered  them 
to  labor  three  Saturdays,  which  time  it  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  agreed  they  might  have  for  their  own  use.®® 
As  soon  as  these  dissatisfied  servants  gained  their  free¬ 
dom  they  became  industrious  and  law-abiding  citizens, 
and  rendered  excellent  service  on  Georgia’s  frontier. 

Many  German  servants  were  cultured  people  whom 
misfortune  had  reduced  to  servitude,  and  regardless  of 
their  bondage  were  recognized  on  social  equality  with 
the  first  settlers.  John  George  Decktly  married  his 
master’s  daughter,  and  Gasper  Wirtsh,  indentured 
servant  of  Charles  Fieri,  was  schoolmaster  at  his 
master’s  plantation.*®  It  was  even  circulated  among 
the  settlers  that  tradition  claimed  Frederick  Helfen- 
stein  a  lineal  descendent  of  Count  Helfenstein  and  a 
daughter  of  Emperor  Maximilian.  Social  upheavals  in 
Europe  left  the  family  destitute  and  Frederick  Helfen¬ 
stein  and  his  family  sailed  to  Savannah  as  indentured 
servants  and  were  sold  to  members  of  the  Salzburg 
colony.*’ 

In  1739  sixty-nine  German  servants  arrived  in  Geor¬ 
gia.  The  families  in  this  immigration,  which  included 
unmarried  daughters,  were  sent  to  Ebenezer  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Salzburger  congregation.  There  were  many 
unmarried  men  and  no  unmarried  women  in  their  town, 
and  it  was  thought  the  young  men  would  select  the 
young  women  for  wives  and  pay  their  passage  to 
America.** 

Perhaps  no  emigrants  had  a  more  harrowing  experi¬ 
ence  than  the  one  hundred  seventy-one  German  Protest¬ 
ants  who  took  passage  on  an  English  vessel  from  Rot¬ 
terdam  for  America  in  1745.  Their  boat  was  captured 
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by  pirates  who  robbed  them  of  all  possessions  and  left 
them  on  the  shores  of  Spain.  Later  they  were  ex¬ 
changed  as  prisoners  of  war  and  were  sent  to  England. 
Many  years  of  religious  persecutions  in  Europe  had 
inured  these  Protestants  to  adversity,  so  with  un¬ 
daunted  courage  they  again  turned  their  faces  toward 
Georgia,  where  the  trustees  had  promised  them  land 
and  supplies  for  a  year.  This  time  they  were  unable 
to  purchase  passage  over;  therefore,  they  signed  an 
agreement  to  enter  servitude  for  four  years  in  the 
colony  with  the  proviso  that  they  be  given  one  day 
each  week  to  work  for  themselves,  and  should  they  be¬ 
come  able  to  support  themselves  in  three  years,  that 
they  be  granted  their  freedom.*®  A  study  of  the  inden¬ 
tured  servants  gives  best  evidence  of  the  democratic 
spirit  that  permeated  the  Salzburger  colony.  No  in¬ 
cubus  of  social  barriers  placed  restrictions  upon  the 
full  fruition  of  one’s  social  or  economic  possibilities  in 
this  settlement. 

In  the  interior  of  colonial  Georgia  the  Salzburgers 
steadily  developed  their  community  until  it  became 
a  prime  factor  in  the  colony.  Then  the  peak  of  their 
economic  prosperity  was  checked  by  the  blighting 
effects  of  the  American  Revolution,  which  swept  that 
section  like  a  plague.  Despite  heroic  attempts  to  re¬ 
trieve  their  losses  their  town  was  never  entirely  rebuilt, 
not  their  economic  leadership  re-established.  After  a 
few  years  Jerusalem  church  alone  remained  to  mark 
the  spot  that  was  once  their  busy  mart.  But  one  who 
is  privileged  to  know  the  Salzburgers  of  Georgia  today 
could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  heritage  of  thrift,  indus¬ 
try,  and  high  moral  integrity  that  was  bequeathed 
them  by  their  colonial  ancestors. 
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THE  REVEREND  BARTHOLOMEW 
ZOUBERBUHLER 

By  Edgar  Legare  Pennington 

Bartholomew  Zouberbuhler,  a  native  of  St.  Gall, 
Switzerland,  was  the  son  of  a  minister.  In  1739,  he 
had  immigrated  to  Purysburg,  South  Carolina,  with  his 
father,  who  was  the  pastor  of  a  Swiss  colony  there. 
His  parent  having  died,  he  went  to  Charles  Town. 
There  he  received  a  good  English  education.  He  was 
a  proficient  linguist. 

His  qualifications  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Bishop  of  London’s  Commissary,  the  Reverend  Alex¬ 
ander  Garden;  and  he  was  recommended  for  Holy 
Orders.  On  the  22nd  of  September,  1745,  he  was 
ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  London ;  on  the  20th 
of  October,  he  was  ordained  priest.* 

About  that  time,  the  Trustees  of  Georgia  learned 
that  Thomas  Bosomworth  had  left  the  colony,  “with¬ 
out  their  consent  or  privity.”  They  regarded  his  act 
as  a  resignation ;  and  they  notified  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  which  had 
contributed  to  his  support.* 

On  the  1st  of  November,  Zouberbuhler  applied  to 
the  Trustees  for  the  vacancy,  as  English  minister  in 
Savannah.  He  offered  to  hold  services  occasionally  in 
German  and  French,  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign 
settlers  in  and  around  Savannah;  his  services  were  to 
be  given  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Trustees  embraced  his  offer,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  would  embark  immediately,  on  a  ship 
sailing  for  Georgia  with  Germans  from  Gosport.*  He 
was  allowed  a  stipend  of  £50  a  year  by  the  S.  P.  G  and 
£12  3s.  4d.  for  the  maintenance  and  dress  of  two  men- 
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servants  who  were  to  be  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  three  hundred  acres  appropriated  as  a  glebe 
for  the  Savannah  minister/ 

He  set  sail  on  the  4th  of  November.  His  disagree¬ 
able  voyage  of  eleven  weeks  was  typical  of  what  mis¬ 
sionaries  had  to  endure  in  those  days  in  travelling  to 
America.  After  three  weeks  at  sea,  a  sickness  broke 
out  on  board,  and  continued  till  the  passengers  almost 
reached  the  coast  of  Georgia.  Thirteen  were  lost,  in¬ 
cluding  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  At  one  time  there 
were  about  seventy  ill.  Three  members  of  the  ship’s 
company,  very  ignorant  ones,  and  six  Germans  were 
compelled  to  manage  the  ship.  Since  Zouberbuhler  had 
received  some  instruction  in  navigation  from  the 
captain,  he  had  to  keep  watch  for  three  weeks  and 
continue  the  journal  which  he  started  until  the  mate 
had  sufficiently  recovered  to  take  charge.  The  mate 
discovered  that  Zouberbuhler’s  reckonings  were  only 
three  degrees  of  longitude  ahead  of  the  ship.® 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  1746,  Zouberbuhler  and 
the  German  Protestants  arrived.  The  new  minister 
took  possession  of  the  parsonage,  where  Dobell  the 
school-master  had  been  residing  for  five  years.®  He 
found  the  house  and  the  library  in  bad  condition.  Many 
of  the  books  were  badly  eaten  by  worms;  some  were 
missing.  Very  few  household  goods  existed.  The  glebe, 
of  which  his  predecessors  had  complained,  was  of  such 
poor  land  that  it  was  not  worth  cultivating. 

He  attempted  to  preach  to  the  Germans ;  but  one  of 
their  own  men,  Mr.  Zubli,  opposed  him  in  spite  of 
Zouberbuhler’s  appointment  from  the  Trustees.  Zubli 
had  refused  to  take  Anglican  orders;  but  continued 
to  hold  services,  to  perform  marriages,  and  to  bury 
the  dead.  Among  the  Germans  Zouberbuhler  could 
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seldom  have  a  congregation  of  over  twenty.  Still  he 
kept  up  his  ministrations  for  their  benefit.  Twice  a 
Sunday,  he  preached  to  the  English,  who  made  a 
pretty  large  congregation.’  He  held  two  week-day 
services  every  week,  and  observed  the  holy  days. 

In  parish  work  he  was  very  diligent.  The  first  year, 
he  speaks  of  having  to  walk  six  and  eight  miles  to  visit 
sick  persons,  being  unable  to  buy  a  horse.®  With  such 
efforts,  he  was  able  to  see  his  work  develop. 

His  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  Septem¬ 
ber  29th,  1746,  shows  that  he  was  encouraged.  He  re¬ 
ported  then  that  Savannah  had  550  inhabitants;  that 
there  were  52  communicants  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  145  professed  members.  The  people  were  being 
brought  back  to  the  consistent  attendance  on  the  public 
worship  of  God  and  the  service  of  the  Church,  from 
which  they  had  drifted.® 

The  end  of  that  year,  Whitefield  was  back  at 
Bethesda,  where  he  remained  till  the  latter  part  of 
January,  1747.  Selina,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
had  begun  to  take  an  interest  in  the  orphanage.  There 
were  26  children  there;  and  Whitefield  also  ran  a 
boarding-school  as  “a  foundation  for  literature.”  The 
institution  was  more  than  five  hundred  pounds  in  debt. 
When  the  people  of  Charles  Town  gave  its  founder 
three  hundred  pounds,  the  sum  was  spent  in  buying 
lands  and  purchasing  negro  slaves  for  the  support  of 
Bethesda.^* 

Zouberbuhler’s  next  letters  show  an  increase  in  the 
Church’s  life.  The  minister  was  gratified  by  ‘‘the 
diligent  attendance  of  the  public  worship  of  God,  and 
more  general  impression  of  religion.””  Yet  he  was 
grieved  at  the  run-down  condition  of  the  town,  and  the 
poor  circumstances  of  the  generality  of  his  parish- 
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ioners.  He  was  still  officiating  in  the  court-house.  True, 
the  foundations  of  the  Church  had  been  laid,  but  noth¬ 
ing  further  had  been  accomplished.  The  parsonage 
had  been  repaired  for  him  soon  after  his  coming,  by 
order  of  the  Council,  and  furnished  with  household 
goods.  He  was  troubled  with  financial  worries.’*  The 
two  servants  furnished  him  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
glebe  land  had  turned  out  to  be  an  expense  rather 
than  a  profit.’® 

It  does  not  seem  that  Zouberbuhler  ever  yielded  to 
the  enervating  climate  and  the  bad  living  conditions, 
which  fostered  the  demoralization  of  so  many  of  the 
colonists.  He  was  always  industrious  and  resourceful. 
He  did  his  best  to  cultivate  his  land,  and  he  employed 
his  servants  in  clearing  it  of  weeds  and  briars.  It  was 
ditched,  and  the  surplus  trees  were  cut  down.  Rice 
was  planted ;  next  year,  corn  and  potatoes  were  sown.’^ 

Once  more  work  was  resumed  on  the  Church  build¬ 
ing.  When  Zouberbuhler  visited  England,  in  1748,  he 
was  highly  commended  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  for  the  good  progress  made  under  his  direction. 
The  inhabitants  of  Savannah  were  impressed  by  the 
consistent  efforts  of  a  dependable  man,  who  seemed  to 
combine  common  sense  with  uprightness  and  reliability. 

He  called  the  attention  of  the  S.  P.  G.  to  the  fact 
that  while  there  were  three  thousand  people  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  there  was  but  one  Church  of  England  minister  in 
the  entire  province — himself.’®  When  he  returned  to 
Georgia,  the  following  year,  he  brought  back  with  him 
a  library  belonging  to  the  late  Doctor  Crow,  a  London 
rector.  This  collection  contained  the  works  of  Plato 
and  volumes  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  French.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  for  the  use  of  the  colony,  to  be  divided  as  the 
Trustees  might  see  fit.’* 

12.  Colonial  Reeorda  of  Gmngia,  XXV,  177.179. 

15.  Ibid..  221-223. 

14.  Ibid.,  SOS-308. 

16.  S.  P.  G.  B-17,  No.  186.  Sterena  &  Brown  Library  of  Conirrcn  Tranieript. 
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1750  was  an  eventful  year  in  the  history  of  the 
colony.  It  marked  the  erection  of  a  wooden  Church  in 
Augusta,  the  farthest  advance  made  by  the  Church  of 
England  into  the  Indian  territory.  Fort  Augusta,  more 
than  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Savannah,  had 
been  established  some  time  before.  The  first  resident 
minister  was  the  Reverend  Jonathan  Copp,  who  had 
been  sent  as  a  missionary  by  the  S.  P.  G.  Mr.  Copp 
found  a  congregation  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
awaiting  him,  but  only  eight  communicants.  He  lived 
in  constant  apprehension  of  an  attack  by  the  Indians, 
who  had  already  murdered  and  scalped  some  of  the 
English  residents.^’ 

In  1750,  James  Habersham  was  asked  to  become 
secretary  of  the  colony.  For  awhile,  he  was  the  most 
influential  man  in  Georgia.  A  staunch  partisan  of 
Whitefield,  he  had  never  been  popular  with  the 
Savannah  clergy. 

The  same  year.  Doctor  Bray’s  Associates,  who  had 
wielded  such  an  influence  in  the  genesis  of  the  Georgia 
colony,  requested  that  the  S.  P.  G.  join  with  them  in 
the  appointment  of  a  catechist  for  the  negro  children 
of  Georgia.  Their  choice  was  one  Joseph  Ottolenghe, 
a  native  of  Italy  and  a  converted  Jew.  Ottolenghe’s 
parents  had  been  engaged  in  the  silk-industry.  He 
himself  was  originally  sent  to  Georgia  as  a  missionary 
to  the  Indians ;  the  cultivation  of  the  silk-industry  was 
merely  incidental  to  his  stay  in  the  colony.  The  Associ¬ 
ates  had  never  lost  their  interest  in  Georgia ;  and  they 
were  glad  to  expend  twenty-five  pounds  a  year  for  the 
benefit  of  the  submerged  classes.*®  Ottolenghe  was  a 
man  of  culture,  versed  in  the  Oriental  languages.  He 
achieved  a  prominent  place  in  Georgia  political  life; 

17.  Ernest  Hawkins,  Historical  Notices  of  tke  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  in  the  North  American  Colonies,  previous  to  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  (London,  1845).  100. 
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and  was  the  hrst  Jew  to  represent  the  masses  in  a 
popular  assembly.**  He  arrived  in  the  colony,  in  July, 
1751. 

On  July  7th,  1750,  the  Church  at  Savannah  was 
dedicated.  The  building  was  of  stone;  and  Zouber¬ 
buhler  described  it  as  “large,  beautiful,  and  com¬ 
modious.”  He  must  have  felt  very  happy  at  this  evi¬ 
dence  of  accomplishment  and  at  the  renewed  loyalty 
of  his  flock,  “My  parishioners,”  he  wrote,  “are  constant 
in  their  attendance  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  many 
negroes  decently  join  our  services.”^® 

His  activities  became  more  varied.  He  visited  as 
many  nearby  towns  and  villages  as  his  constitution 
would  permit,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  not  to 
neglect  his  ow/.  parish.  The  out-of-the-way  people, 
whom  he  instructed  in  the  gospel,  received  him  kindly, 
and  seemed  very  desirous  of  attending  religious  ser¬ 
vices.  He  was  distressed  to  And  so  many  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  destitute  of  the  facilities  of  public  worship. 

Simultaneously  his  local  fleld  developed.  The  trade 
of  the  harbour  increased;  more  vessels  entered  the 
port;  and  there  were  prospects  that  the  once  forlorn 
and  impoverished  town  might  be  the  gateway  to  a 
flourishing  province. 

Zouberbuhler  promised  that  nothing  should  be  lack¬ 
ing  on  his  part  to  promote  the  cause  of  education.  By 
the  end  of  1750,  the  school  at  Savannah  consisted  of 
41  children;  and  this  number,  he  declared,  might  in¬ 
crease  to  many  more,  if  the  masters  of  slaves  would 
show  a  greater  concern  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
negroes.** 

The  Trustees  surrendered  the  colony  of  Georgia  to 
the  Crown  on  June  the  23rd,  1752.  The  trust  had 
grown  beyond  their  management.  For  twenty  years, 

19.  Publieation  of  American  Jewiek  Hietorieal  Society,  No.  9  (1901),  112. 
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they  had  supported  it  with  a  philanthropic  zeal,  a 
disinterested  purpose,  and  a  loyal  devotion.  They  had 
always  shown  a  clear  conception  of  duty.22  John  Rey¬ 
nolds  was  appointed  the  first  royal  Governor  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  by  the  King,  August  6th,  1754.2* 

In  1758,  the  Georgia  Assembly  passed  an  Act,  dividing 
the  province  into  eight  parishes,  thus  recognizing  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  and  granting  a  salary 
of  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum  to  every  clergyman. 
The  parishes  were  as  follows : 

Christ  Church  (much  enlarged,  to  include  Savannah, 
Acton,  Vernonburg,  the  Sea  Jslands,  and  Little  Ogee- 
chee). 

St.  Matthew’s  (including  Abercorn  and  Ebenezer). 

St.  George’s  (Halifax). 

St.  Paul’s  (Augusta). 

St.  Philip’s  (Great  Ogeechee). 

St.  John’s  (including  Midway  and  Sunbury). 

St.  Andrew’s  (Darien). 

St.  James’s  (Frederica). 

The  establishment  of  the  Church  was  merely  nomi¬ 
nal.  It  was  not  designed  to  break  down  or  interfere 
with  other  classes  of  worship,  but  to  provide  by  law 
for  supplying  the  settlements  with  the  means  of  minis- 
tration.2< 

In  1759,  the  Assembly  appropriated  three  hundred 
pounds  Sterling  to  repair  the  Church  at  Savannah.  The 
Governor  added  nearly  a  hundred  pounds.  Zouber- 
buhler  busied  himself  raising  a  sum  for  building  a  com¬ 
modious  school-building  and  a  residence  for  the  school¬ 
master.*® 

Zouberbuhler’s  health  had  never  been  strong.  In 
1760,  he  declared  in  a  letter  to  the  S.  P.  G.  that  the 
heat  and  fatigue  of  fourteen  years  of  pastoral  labours 

22.  Justin  Winsor,  NamUivt  and  Critical  History,  V,  889. 

23.  Ibid.,  890. 

24.  W.  B.  Stevens,  History  of  Georgia  (New  York,  1847),  I,  444, 

26.  S.  P.  G.  Abetruit,  1760,  p.  64 ;  S.  P.  G.  Journal  XIV,  1767-1760.  16  Nov., 
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had  so  affected  his  constitution  as  to  render  him  unfit 
for  his  duties.  He  had  previously  made  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  resign ;  this  time,  he  asked  for  a  successor.** 

The  Reverend  William  Duncanson  was  appointed  in 
his  place;  but  the  vestry  were  dissatisfied,  because  of 
the  unsavoury  reputation  which  he  had  acquired. 
Zouberbuhler  was  prevailed  upon  to  continue  as  their 
minister.  His  health  fortunately  improved.*’  His 
letters  were  encouraging.  He  realised  that  Savannah 
was  growing,  but  he  was  unhappy  at  the  absence  of 
religious  opportunities  in  the  large  rural  districts. 

The  first  number  of  the  Georgia  Gazette  appeared  on 
April  7th,  1763.  This  newspaper  was  published  at 
Savannah,  at  the  printing  office  in  Broughton  Street  of 
James  Johnston.  Its  columns  carried  advertisements 
of  books,  historical,  philosophical,  poetical,  and  dra¬ 
matic,  as  well  as  religious.  It  was  apparent  that  urbane 
influences  were  at  work  in  the  colony.  In  the  issue  of 
June  30th,  the  vestry  of  Christ  Church,  Savannah,  an¬ 
nounced  their  resolution  to  sell  the  pews  in  the  Church. 
All  who  desired  to  purchase  the  same  were  advised  to 
present  their  names  to  the  Church-wardens  by  the  4th 
of  July. 

There  had  been  plans  to  build  a  new  Church  in  the 
town;  and  bj  May  1st,  1766,  the  sum  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  Sterling  had  been  raised  and  placed  at  eight 
per  cent,  interest.  The  old  Church  had  been  rendered 
very  commodious  through  a  grant  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Reverend  Charles  Woodmason,  a  South  Caro¬ 
lina  clergyman  who  has  left  us  a  very  readable  and 
highly  coloured  account  of  conditions  in  the  southern 
colonies  about  1766,  noted  the  dreadful  poverty  of  the 
Church  throughout  Georgia.  The  paltry  allowance  of 
twenty-five  pounds,  paid  by  the  Assembly,  would,  in 
his  opinion,  be  insufficient  to  pay  for  clothing.  There 

26.  S.  P.  G.  Abstract,  1761,  p.  62 ;  S.  P.  G.  New  Photostats,  Library  of  Con- 
gress,  Ga.,  105. 
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was  a  great  need,  he  said,  for  a  Governor  with  the 
cause  of  religion  at  heart.  As  for  Wesley  and  White- 
field,  they  had  thrown  a  damp  on  all  religious  matters 
in  the  colony.  “They  strain’d  the  Cord,  till  it  broke — 
And  it  will  require  half  an  Age  to  repair  the  Damages 
they  did  in  a  short  Space.”  Woodmason  found  the 
Church  at  Savannah  “but  mean and  so  was  the  town 
itself.  “However,  it  is  a  genteel  Living  for  a  Clergyman, 
and  not  worth  less  . .  .  than  £300  Stg.  P  Ann.”  Zouber- 
buhler,  he  observed,  was  retiring  with  a  fortune  of 
from  five  to  six  thousand  guineas,  accumulated  there 
chiefly  by  the  making  of  bricks.  “The  People  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  are  greatly  below  those  of  South  Carolina  both  in 
Manners,  Morals,  and  Wealth — but  they  are  far  be¬ 
yond,  and  much  superior  in  all  Respects  to  those  of 
North  Carolina.”^ 

Woodmason  was  right  in  saying  that  Mr.  Zouber- 
buhler  had  accumulated  property.  Yet  he  had  little 
time  to  relax  and  enjoy  his  possessions.  Or  the  17th 
of  December,  1766,  he  died  suddenly,  in  the  prime  of 
his  life.  The  Reverend  Samuel  Frink,  for  two  years 
minister  at  Augusta,  held  the  last  sad  rites.^*  Mr. 
Frink  succeeded  him  at  Savannah. 

In  his  will,  Zouberbuhler  disposed  of  three  tracts 
of  land,  situated  in  Christ  Church  Parish  and  contain¬ 
ing  1,237  acres.  On  this  property,  his  plantation, 
known  as  “Beth  Abram,”  was  located ;  and  there  were 
43  negroes.  The  use,  rents,  profits,  and  future  increase 
of  the  slaves  were  to  be  used  for  hiring  and  employing 
a  person  properly  qualified  for  teaching  and  instruct¬ 
ing  the  negroes  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  held  by  the  Church  of  England.  The  person 
so  employed  was  required  to  reside  on  the  plantation, 
and  teach  and  instruct  the  negroes  on  it  and  belonging 
to  it;  he  was  to  cause  them  to  attend  and  join  in  morn- 

28.  Woodmaaon’s  Account  of  S.  C.,  N.  C..  Ga.,  etc. ;  Fulham  MSS.,  S.  C., 
Noa.  800,  298,  299,  Stevens  A  Brown  Library  of  Consress  Transcript. 
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ing  and  evening  devotions  and  all  other  Christian  duties 
and  divine  services.  On  the  birth  of  any  negro  child 
upon  or  belonging  to  the  same,  notice  was  to  be  given 
to  the  Trustees,  who  were  required  to  have  the  negro 
baptised  and  taught  to  read  and  instructed  “in  the 
saving  truths  of  the  gospel.”  “If  any  of  the  male 
children,  thus  taught  and  brought  up  in  the  knowledge 
and  fear  of  God,  should  when  grown  up  express  an 
inclination  to  convert  other  negroes  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  the  said  Trustees  should  be  convinced  of 
their  sincerity  and  abilities,  it  is  my  will  that  such 
negroes  may  by  the  said  Trustees  be  manumitted  and 
by  them  employed  for  that  purpose.”  Finally,  if  the 
proceeds  of  the  plantation  should  prove  sufficient,  the 
Trustees  should  employ  a  second  catechist  as  school¬ 
master  at  Savannah,  who  should  teach  as  many  other 
negroes  there  as  possible.*® 

This  will  reveals  the  deep  concern  which  many 
Anglican  clergy  felt  for  the  uplift  of  the  negro  race — 
a  concern  too  rarely  shared  by  the  average  laymen.  For 
twenty-one  years  Zouberbuhler  had  been  building  up  a 
strong  parish.  He  had  infused  into  the  Church  of 
Georgia  a  strength  and  dignity.  His  ministrations  had 
been  among  crude  people,  in  a  trying  climate ;  he  was 
far  removed  from  the  urbanities  that  other  missionaries 
knew,  in  their  proximity  to  growing  cities  and  to  college 
communities.  Hence  his  life  was  always  a  solitary  one. 
He  seldom  had  contact  with  other  ministers.  Yet  he 
worked  hard,  he  entertained  visions,  and  he  did  his 
best. 

30.  Fulham  MSS.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Ga..  No.  78.  Stevens  &  Brown  Ldbrary  of 
Consresa  Tranacript. 
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THE  GAY  NINETIES  IN  SAVANNAH: 

NOTES  ON  THE  “FIN  DE  SIECLE”  AND  ITS  WAYS 

By  Mabtha  GALLAin>ET  Waring 

Behold  the  young  girl  in  November,  1891,  within  a  week  or 
two  of  being  eighteen,  which  was  then  the  right  age  for  “coming 
out,” 

“Standing  with  reluctant  feet. 

Where  the  brook  and  river  meet. 

Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet,”! 

(We  quote  from  a  poet  much  admired  at  the  time.) 

After  a  year  at  a  fashionable  “finishing  school”  where  nothing 
was  ever  finished,  the  girl  we  describe  was  looking  forward,  with 
the  usual  mixture  of  apprehension,  curiosity,  and  pleasure  to  her 
first  “German.”  At  that  time,  a  debut  was  a  most  important  ad¬ 
venture.  A  few  brave  pioneers  chose  to  go  to  college,  but  as  a 
rule,  there  was  little  money  to  be  expended  on  the  education  of 
girls,  as  the  boys  had  to  be  educated.  So  a  girl  stood  or  fell  by  her 
social  talents  from  the  time  of  her  debut  until  she  married.  Her 
social  career  was  all  that  counted. 

As  no  one  in  the  family  was  so  placed  as  to  give  Margaret  a 
coming-out  party,  her  first  German  was  her  introduction  into 
Society  with  a  capital  S.  For  three  years  she  had  had  an  engage¬ 
ment  for  this  great  event,  as  one  of  the  well-known  older  men,  a 
friend  of  her  young  aunt,  had  asked  her  for  it  when  she  was 
fifteen,  and  at  the  proper  time  had  written  her  a  delightful  note 
reminding  her  of  her  promise.  Margaret  came  out  in  an  “off  year” 
as  things  went  then.  She  had  been  immediately  preceded  by  a 
flock  of  twenty-two  debutantes,  among  them  several  belles  and 
beautie",  but  in  her  season  there  were  only  five  girls,  and  not  a 
wealthy  one  among  them,  so  instead  of  a  series  of  debut-parties, 
they  all  made  their  bow  at  the  first  “German.”  These  were  out¬ 
standing  social  events,  and  a  girl  was  fortunate  to  have  them 
all  engaged  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  her  mind  con¬ 
sequently  free  from  uncertainty.  They  were  beautiful  and 
formal  affairs,  with  a  grand  march  to  supper,  chaperones  leading, 
and  a  marvellous  supper  to  enjoy.  Afterwards,  the  ladies  fresh¬ 
ened  up  (but  did  not  make  up),  in  the  dressing  room,  while  the 
gentlemen  finished  the  champagne  and  smoked — no  lady  smoked — 
and  then  began  the  still  gayer  last  half  of  the  cotillion.  Who 
would  ask  for  the  end  of  the  last  dance?  This,  with  its  finish  of 
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Home,  Sweet  Home,  was  always  exciting,  as  it  was  usually  claimed 
by  someone  very  special,  or  a  friend  who  wanted  to  make  some 
engagement  for  the  future.  The  three  leaders  of  the  “Germans” 
were  figures  of  distinction,  and  to  be  chosen  by  them  was  always 
flattering.  These  dances  were,  at  this  time,  no  longer  held  at  the 
Chatham  Artillery  Hall,  and  as  the  New  Guards  Armory  on  Bull 
and  Charlton  streets  was  in  process  of  construction,  the  Catholic 
Library  Hall  on  Drayton  and  Perry  streets  was  chosen  in  the 
interim.  One  dance,  a  Leap  Year  ball,  was  held  in  the  Masonic 
Temple  on  Barnard  and  York  streets. 

You  see,  everyone  still  lived  quite  far  down-town,  and  for  most 
parties  everyone  walked,  the  girls’  slippers  being  carried  by  their 
escorts.  Needless  to  say  that  this  was  a  time  of  small  and  dainty 
slipper-bags.  Many  a  night  Margaret  walked  past  the  lovely  old 
brick  wall  that  enclosed  the  Colonial  Cemetery,  stopping  to  look 
through  the  tall  iron  gates  at  the  moonlit  mystery  within,  and  never 
without  seeing  the  picture  of  Lady  Deadlock,  clinging  to  gates  like 
these  and  trying  to  see  the  grave  of  “Little  Jo,”  after  he  had  been 
told  to  “move  on,”  for  the  last  time.  Those  were  the  days  when 
one  knew  Dickens’  people  like  one’s  own,  and  a  reference  to  one 
of  his  characters  did  not  have  to  carry  a  foot-note. 

After  the  Guards  Armory  was  built,  the  Cotillions  and  Soirees 
were  held  there,  and  well  Margaret  remembers  the  scene  as  she 
entered  the  long  hall  or  ball-room.  Far  back  at  the  eastern  end 
sat  a  formidable  array  of  chaperones,  to  whom  each  couple  bowed 
and  paid  their  respects  before  sitting  down.  “  ’Neath  the 
shade  of  the  sheltering  palms”  in  one  comer  was  the  orchestra, 
while  along  the  two  side-walls  were  ranged  the  couples,  with  the 
“stag  line”  on  the  end  nearest  the  door.  The  cotillion  figures 
were  often  quite  intricate  and  were  carried  out  with  military 
precision,  and  woe  betide  the  couples  caught  “stealing  out.”  When 
a  section  was  “lead  out,”  there  was  an  exciting  moment  when  the 
couples  “broke”  to  find  new  partners,  for  the  waltz,  and  when,  as 
frequently  was  the  case  at  private  parties,  there  were  pretty  and 
amusing  “favors”  to  be  bestowed  on  the  person  chosen,  this 
moment  became  still  more  thrilling.  The  Soirees  were  dances  with 
engraved  programmes,  and  in  spite  of  their  elaborate  suppers,  were 
never  as  popular  with  the  younger  people. 

The  time-honoured  Daufuskie  Pic-nic  was  already  extinct,  but 
the  glamour  of  the  Moonlight  Pic-nic  took  its  place.  This  was  the 
last  dance  of  the  season,  and  was  often  engaged  by  an  eager  swain 
for  months  ahead.  Margaret  remembers  one  at  the  Yacht  Club, 
now  owned  by  the  Shriners,  and  several  at  the  Tybee  Pavilion.  No 
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automobiles  for  Tybee  in  those  days,  but  coach  after  coach  filled 
with  young  and  older  people,  and  woe  betide  the  couple  that  lost 
the  returning  midnight  train.  When  this  happened  to  two  young 
people,  the  whole  town  rocked  with  excitement  that  not  even  the 
news  of  their  approaching  marriage  could  assuage. 

Private  entertainments  ranged  from  large  and  formal  dances 
and  dinners  to  the  most  informal  of  Sunday  night  suppers. 

An  amusing  story  was  told  of  a  very  charming  young  lady 
whose  handwriting  was  noted  for  being  very  distinguished  but 
extremely  difficult  to  read.  A  lady  giving  a  luncheon  sent  her  a 
note  by  the  butler  (the  usual  way),  inviting  her  to  be  present. 
The  young  lady  hastily  penned  an  acceptance  to  send  back  by  the 
messenger,  who  took  it,  but  returned  before  long  to  say  politely, 
“My  Madam  say  she  is  much  oblige*  fo’  yo’  note,  but  she  would 
like  ter  know,  is  yo’  cornin’  or  is  yo’  ain’t?’’ 

Notes  were  the  accepted  channels  of  communication,  and  many 
families  had  a  small  colored  boy  on  the  premises  always  ready  to 
run  with  one.  From  the  business  offices  there  were  sent  by  the 
porters,  and  it  was  always  an  interesting  moment  when  these  ap¬ 
peared.  For  a  long  time  after  the  telephone  made  its  appearance 
it  was  looked  upon  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  use  for  a  formal 
invitation.  As  Miss  Johnston  has  mentioned  in  her  delightful 
article  on  the  “Elegant  Eighties,”  the  mail  was  also  tho’J-’ht  not 
good  form.  Invitations  should  go  by  hand.  The  usual  method  was 
for  several  ladies  to  go  in  a  carriage,  with  a  boy  on  the  box  with 
the  driver,  and  leave  the  invitations  at  the  doors  so  honoured.  This 
was  also  the  method  of  paying  formal  calls,  and  these  were  ab¬ 
solutely  required  as  a  social  obligation.  A  luncheon  or  dinner  call 
must  be  paid  within  a  week — gentlemen  were  allowed  two — and  no 
more  invitations  might  be  expected  from  a  hostess  if  that  duty 
were  neglected. 

Apropos  of  calls,  a  story  went  the  rounds  at  this  time  of  a 
socially  pretentious  woman  out  paying  visits,  tactfully  remarking 
to  her  hostess:  “My  dear,  I  find  that  my  visiting  list  has  grown 
to  such  proportions  that  I  have  had  to  divide  it  into  three  parts: 
my  first-class  visiting  list,  my  second, —  and  my  third-class  list,” 
adding  naively,  “and  I  am  out  this  morning  paying  my  second- 
class  visits.” 

The  custom  of  New  Year’s  calls  had  largely  passed,  but  evening 
callers  were  a  part  of  every  young  girl’s  expectations.  Any  number 
from  one  to  twenty  came,  largely  on  Sunday  evenings,  but 
“dates”  were  unknown.  If  a  couple  were  on  the  verge  of  an 
engagement  of  marriage,  and  the  girl  was  no  longer  interested  in 
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casual  callers,  she  and  her  suitor  would  go  to  church,  to  walk,  or 
to  call  on  their  prospective  families,  but  these  signs  were  looked 
upon  as  pointing  to  an  early  announcement. 

Sometimes  when  the  maid  or  butler  was  off  duty,  amusing 
incidents  occurred,  as  when  a  g^entleman  who  happened  to  be 
persona  non  grata  to  the  lady  of  the  house  rang  the  door-bell  one 
Sunday  afternoon.  When  she  opened  the  door,  “Are  the  ladies  at 
home?”  he  asked  facetiously  and  in  a  flash  she  had  replied,  'Wo, 
the  ladies  are  all  out,”  and  firmly  shut  the  door. 

This  lady  was  plain  of  face,  but  her  beauty  of  figure  and 
carriage,  and  ready  wit  made  her  much  admired.  She  lived  where 
the  Lucas  Theatre  now  stands,  and  was  chatelaine  in  her  father’s 
home.  The  first  electric  street  lights  were  arc-lights,  swung  high 
between  poles  at  the  intersection  of  two  streets.  Miss  S  was  going 
home  about  dark,  once,  when  she  realized  that  two  sailors  had 
been  following  her  for  several  blocks  down  Broughton  Street.  As 
she  came  fully  under  the  green  and  ghastly  light  at  Abercom,  she 
quietly  turned  and  faced  them  without  a  word.  “Come  on.  Bill,” 
said  one  to  the  other  as  they  slunk  off,  “she’s  an  angel  to  follow, 
but  the  devil  to  face,”  and  no  one  enjoyed  the  mot  more  than  the 
lady  in  question.  This  home  was  so  typical  of  this  time  that  it  has 
always  stood  out  clearly  in  Margaret’s  mind.  She  was  the  friend 
of  the  youngest  daughter  there,  and  was  a  frequent  guest. 

On  Congress  Street,  a  few  steps  on  either  side,  led  to  the 
front  door,  and  just  inside  was  a  vaulted  entrance-hall  opening 
into  a  more  spacious  one,  where,  at  one  side,  a  mahogany  stair¬ 
case  curved  its  graceful  way  to  the  upper  floor.  The  “North  parlor” 
and  the  “red  parlor”  were  right  and  left  as  one  entered,  with  the 
library  behind  one,  and  a  dining-room  of  noble  proportions  be¬ 
hind  the  other.  The  bedrooms  upstairs  were  of  corresponding 
sizes,  and  each  could  accommodate  two  entire  sets  of  furniture  in 
addition  to  its  huge  mahogany  bed.  As  there  was  no  central  heat, 
each  room  had  a  hard  coal  Are  going  all  day  long  in  winter,  but 
this  was  a  mere  amelioration  to  the  temperature  of  the  farthest 
comers.  Hard  coal  fires  had  to  be  started  with  a  “blower”  which 
acted  as  an  increased  draught,  and  a  delightful  story  is  told  of  a 
family  who  were  trying  to  train  a  field-hand  to  be  a  housemaid. 
Being  used  to  “lightwood  chunks,”  the  mysteries  of  the  blower 
were  beyond  her,  and  she  could  not  start  the  fires.  After  showing 
her  several  times  how  to  manage,  the  master  of  the  house  said 
impatiently,  “Now  I  am  not  going  to  show  you  again.  Use  your 
head,  girl,  use  your  head.”  Early  next  morning  he  smelt  some¬ 
thing  scorching  and  found  Susan  on  all-fours  before  the  struggling 
Are  butting  the  blower  into  place  with  her  head.  This  seemed  to 
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be  efficacious  but  dangerous,  as  her  carefully  “wropped”  hair  was 
beginning  to  singe.  In  the  S’s  house  the  fires  were  made,  and 
then,  before  anyone  was  up,  appeared  a  cup  of  English  breakfast 
tea,  hot,  strong,  and  delicious.  Breakfast  was  a  meal  where  every¬ 
one  was  present  at  one  time,  and  sat  around  a  mahogany  table 
that  reflected  the  massive  silver  service  like  a  cypress-pool.  No 
skimpy  “Yankee  breakfast”  of  cereal  and  toast,  but  hominy,  bacon 
and  eggs,  one  or  two  hot  breads,  and  batter-cakes  or  waffles  that 
melted  beneath  their  generous  supply  of  Georgia  syrup.  There 
was  no  dieting  in  those  days,  and  if  adipose  tissue  collected,  it 
was  thought  neither  unbecoming  nor  disgraceful.  Dinner  was  at 
two-thirty,  after  which  a  nap  was  customary,  before  going  on  to 
the  occupations  of  the  afternoon.  Supper  was  an  unhurried  and 
sociable  meal  where  many  delightful  dishes  were  served.  Rice- 
birds  in  season  made  a  marvellous  supper  dish.  They  were  then 
still  brought  in  from  the  rapidly  disappearing  rice  fields,  and  it 
was  not  unusual  to  see  a  bushel-basket  full  ready  for  distribution 
to  favored  friends.  At  supper  great  silver  platters  of  them  on 
toast,  made  a  dish  fit  for  a  king.  In  winter,  the  S  family  usually 
adjourned  to  the  library,  and  in  summer  to  the  piazza  facing  the 
old  garden  at  the  side,  from  which  scents  of  tea-olive,  Arabian 
jasmine,  and  lemon  verbena  came  in  on  the  summer  breeze.  The 
courtly  gentleman  of  the  old  school  who  was  the  head  of  the 
family  took  a  very  friendly  interest  in  Margaret,  talked  books  to 
her,  aroused  her  interest  in  the  history  of  her  State  and  gave  her 
a  French  Testament  that  still  stands  within  easy  reach  of  her  hand. 

Four  sisters  lived  there;  the  beautiful  widow  with  two  lovely 
daughters,  the  unmarried  sister  of  the  keen  and  ready  wit,  and  her 
two  half-sisters,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  Margaret’s  friend.  The 
only  son  of  the  house  was  a  great  tease,  and  the  young  girls  had 
much  to  bear  when  he  condescended  to  notice  them  at  all.  The 
house  was  the  centre  of  an  hospitality,  which  abated  nothing  of 
its  due  formality. 

Sometimes,  when  Margaret  sits  at  the  Lucas  Theatre,  not  very 
absorbed  by  what  is  before  her,  her  mind  begins  to  reconstruct  the 
vanished  house  and  garden,  and  the  old  pictures  replace  the  new. 

A  visiting  physician  who  called  on  the  last  occupants  of  the 
house,  after  its  sale  and  before  its  demolition,  asked  the  patient 
how  she  liked  the  old  house,  which,  by  the  way,  had  been  originally 
built  by  an  ancestor  of  his  own.  She  replied,  “Oh  very  much, 
except  for  all  those  Masonic  emblems  on  the  ceilings.  Of  course 
we  were  too  good  Catholics  to  let  them  stay,  so  we  had  them 
painted  out.”  Looking  up,  he  saw  that  the  intertwined  mono- 
granos  and  charming  designs  had  indeed  disappeared.  Sic  transit! 
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So  much  for  the  setting  and  customs,  but  what 
interests  and  sports  of  the  gay  nineties? 

Of  course  the  athletic  girl  in  “shorts  f  'canties’’ 
been  evolved,  even  in  a  nightmare.  Lawi,  mio  was  played, 
decorously,  by  ladies  in  wide  hats,  shirt-waisls,  ^ith  stiff  collars 
and  cuffs,  and  plaited  skirts  that  touched  the  ground.  The  gentle¬ 
men  matched  this  costume  with  long  pin-striped  trousers  and 
blazers,  which  were  loose  flannel  coats  in  the  gayest  possible 
constrasting  stripes. 

Sailing  and  rowing  were  popular,  and  there  was  some  experi¬ 
menting  with  new-fangled  “power  boats,”  or  “naptha  launches.” 
A  “mosquito  fleet”  of  home  construction,  was  always  having  races 
up  and  down  the  river,  and  one  of  these  boats  was  owned  by 
Margaret’s  brother.  Her  future  sister-in-law,  on  these  occasions, 
was  always  one  of  his  crew,  and  even  a  long  and  full  duck  skirt 
did  not  prevent  her  from  being  an  agile  and  resourceful  sailor. 

Fine  horses  were  owned  and  driven,  but  unlike  the  “stately 
seventies,”  it  was  considered  “a  little  fast,”  “not  quite  the  thing,” 
for  a  girl  to  go  “buggy-riding”  with  a  young  man.  Margaret’s 
Mother  describes  the  style  of  the  “turnouts”  of  her  day,  when  it 
was  the  correct  thing  to  drive  in  them,  but  perhaps  the  narrow 
“buggies”  and  racing  “sulkies”  had  put  a  different  aspect  upon 
it.  This  reflection  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out,  however,  by  a 
chance  remark  dropped  by  her  Mother  in  discussing  the  question. 
In  speaking  of  the  father  of  a  well-known  specialist  and  his 
love  for  fine  horses  and  said,  “When  he  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
house  to  take  me  to  drive,  everybody  took  notice.  I  remember 
the  time  when  he  drove  me  from  one  end  of  the  river-front  to  the 
other,  following  the  canoe  races.  We  were  almost  jolted  to  pieces 
on  the  cobble  stones  and  almost  bounced  out  of  that  narrow  little 
buggy,  which  was  about  so  wide,”  and  she  measured  a  distance 
between  her  hands  that  would  not,  to  put  it  mildly,  indicate  a 
roomy  vehicle. 

And  then — and  then — appeared  the  bicycle.  At  first  impossibly 
high,  it  was  soon  followed  by  the  men’s  “safety,”  and  then  the 
women’s — and  here  beginneth  the  emancipation  of  woman.  She 
simply  could  not  ride  in  skirts  that  swept  the  ground,  so  they  be¬ 
came  almost  indecently  high — to  the  ankles; — she  could  not  ride 
in  leg-of-mutton  sleeves  against  the  wind,  so  shirt-waists  became 
tailored  and  hats  became  small.  Margaret  remembers  fierce  argu¬ 
ments  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  a  “Rambler”  and  an 
“Eagle,”  where  now  we  hear  discussed  a  Cadillac  or  a  Packard! 

Of  course  Margaret  yearned  for  a  bicycle,  but  her  pocket 
money  was  totally  inadequate.  One  day  when  a  friend  of  hers 
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said,  “I  can  buy  you  a  bicycle  as  good  as  new  from  a  Captain’s 
daughter,  for  ten  dollars,”  Margaret  vaguely  associated  this  negoti¬ 
ation  with  a  sea-captain’s  daughter  who  found  a  bicycle  super¬ 
fluous  on  an  ocean  trip,  and  was  overjoyed  to  buy  it  at  that  price. 
Afterwards  she  learned  that  somehow  the  young  man  had  wangled 
the  sale  from  his  older  sister.  When  she  reproached  him,  he  laughed 
and  said,  “I  told  you  the  truth.  Isn’t  my  father  Captain  of  the 
Georgia  Hussars?”  That  bicycle  was  the  beginning  of  good  years 
for  Margaret,  who,  if  not  “the  first  by  whom  the  new  was  tried,” 
came  very  near  to  being  “the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside.”  Such 
parties  on  the  road  by  daylight  and  moonlight,  such  pauses  under 
trees  for  “snacks”  or  suppers,  such  a  world  of  new  camaraderie. 
No  wonder  they  sang  about  “Daisy,”  “who  would  look  sweet,  upon 
the  seat  of  a  bicycle  built  for  two,”  and  that  the  strains  of 
“Comrades”  and  “Little  Annie  Rooney”  were  heard  in  the  land. 

Speaking  of  songs,  how  they  take  us  back  as  nothing  else  does! 
When  one  recalls,  “Oh  tell  me  pretty  maiden,”  “Casey  he  waltzed 
with  the  Strawberry  blonde,”  “Two  Little  Girls  in  Blue,  Love,” 
“Soldiers  in  the  Park,”  “After  the  Ball,”  “O  give  me  a  drink. 
Bartender,  Bartender,”  “The  Bowery”  and  others  like  them,  one 
cannot  gracefully  point  a  finger  of  scorn  even  at  the  “blues”  and 
“croons”  with  which  we  are  at  present  afflicted.  The  Gay  Nineties 
broke  out  with  an  irruption  of  popular  songs,  probably  owing  to 
a  plethora  of  light  operas  and  musical  comedies  then  appearing. 

Savannah  was  always  ready  to  “go  dramatic,”  so  many  plays 
were  given  in  private  houses  and  small  halls,  some  of  them  acted 
“for  ladies  only.”  In  one  of  Margaret’s  scrapbooks,  a  yellowing 
programme,  with  a  still  more  yellow  newspaper  clipping,  brings  to 
mind  a  highly  successful  amateur  entertainment  of  the  period  called 
“Illustrated  Poems  and  Portraits.”  We  are  told  that  the  Guards’ 
Hall  was  “taxed  to  capacity,”  and  that  700  tickets  were  sold  for 
the  performance.  A  number  of  belles,  beaux,  and  beauties  were 
in  the  cast,  and  everyone  else  was  in  the  audience. 

Kirmesses,  which  were  amateur  spectacular  performances  con¬ 
sisting  of  dances  and  tableaux,  were  very  popular  as  a  way  of 
raising  money  for  charity.  One  in  ’92  was  such  a  success  that  in 
’93  another  followed,  both  directed  by  a  professional  in  this  line 
named  Agostini.  Some  of  these  tableaux  were  memorably  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  if  you  say  “Cleopatra,”  or  the  “Wreck  of  the  Hesperus” 
to  some  who  are  old  enough  to  recall  them  you  will  hear  them 
enthusiastically  described.  It  is  amusing  to  the  younger  generation 
to  hear  staid  matrons  and  portly  and  dignified  business  men  speak 
of  “When  we  danced  the  minuet  in  the  Kirmess”  and  discuss 
“Who  was  in  that  tableau?” 
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Mrs.  George  Baldwin  was  gifted  as  an  actor  and  manager,  and 
many  will  remember  “The  Birds’  Christmas  Carol,”  as  produced  by 
her.  In  one  side-splitting  drama,  one  of  Savannah’s  most  original 
women  of  great  height  and  breadth,  borrowed  a  uniform  from  a 
policeman  friend  (she  could  have  had  the  entire  police  outfit  if 
she  had  asked  for  it),  and  her  appearance  on  the  stage  was  a 
scream,  literally,  for  laughter  rocked  the  house.  Three  gifted 
sisters  produced  and  acted  in  their  own  plays  and  operettas,  which 
were  so  clever  that  it  seems  a  pity  that  they  were  confined  to  only 
a  favored  few.  One  recalls  these  mirth-provoking  spectacles  with 
a  sigh.  Was  laughter  really  a  lighter,  sweeter  sound,  more  easily 
provoked,  less  easily  quenched  in  those  days?  One  wonders. 

“Fancy-work”  was  a  favorite  occupation,  giving  rise  to  the 
observation  of  an  elderly  doctor,  who  remarked,  “It  seems  to  me 
that  the  women  who  do  fancy  work,  don't  fancy  work.”  Center- 
pieces,  embroidered  in  colored  silks,  lambrequinns,  crazy  quilts 
made  of  silk  pieces  sewed  together,  crochetting,  fine  sewing,  paint¬ 
ing  on  china,  or  in  oils,  “spatter-work”  (which  was  something 
done  in  India  ink  with  dried  ferns  and  leaves,  if  I  remember 
aright,  for  I  never  “spattered”),  making  scrapbooks  (that  now 
make  history),  writing  in  autograph  albums,  and  books  that  told 
all  your  favorite  tastes,  in  colors,  books,  and  even  gentlemen! 
Housewives,  as  always  in  Savannah,  were  noted  for  their  wonder¬ 
ful  aspics,  boned  turkeys,  terrapin  stews  and  the  like,  and  they 
also  put  up,  or  supervised  the  making  of  the  delicious  preserves 
and  pickles,  jellies  and  jams,  brandied  peaches  and  cordials  that 
made  entertaining  easy  and  delightful  the  following  winter. 

Three  absorbing  interests  stand  out  in  Margaret’s  memories  of 
her  girlhood,  the  stories  of  Richard  Harding  Davis,  the  pictures 
of  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  and  the  acting  of  E.  H.  Sothem.  From 
the  time  that  “Gallegher”  appeared  every  word  that  Richard 
Harding  Davis  wrote  was  of  supreme  interest.  No  wonder  he  was 
adored  by  his  readers.  He  was  the  last  incarnation  of  chivalry  and 
high  romance.  He  drew  life  as  everyone,  then,  would  like  to 
have  had  it,  full  of  adventure  (that  ended  happily  and  harmlessly) 
of  admirers  and  orchids.  He  was  youth  incarnate  in  a  period  of 
buoyant,  not  tragic  youth.  He  spread  gayety  and  romantic  love 
abroad  until  his  readers  were  convinced  that  their  share  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  them  just  around  the  comer.  He  was  a  dauntlessly  romantic 
figure  himself,  and  Lord,  how  the  ladies  loved  him. 

Next  came  the  cartoons  in  Life  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  One 
could  hardly  wait  to  snatch  Life  from  the  postman,  to  turn  to  the 
double  page  illustration.  Whether  it  was  the  kind  that  said, 
“Puzzle!  Find  The  Man  Who  Has  Just  Been  Refused,”  or  follow- 
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ing  “Mr.  Pipp’s”  adventures  abroad  with  his  beautiful  daughters, 
or  any  other  of  Gibson’s  pictures,  they  were  subjects  of  warm 
admiration  and  much  comment.  How  Margaret  strove  to  reproduce 
that  wide-shouldered  slim-waisted  shirt-waist,  how  carefully  she 
piled  up  her  “pompadour”  to  exactly  the  height  depicted,  and 
skewered  on  her  stiff  sailor  hat  at  precisely  the  same  perilous 
angle!  Gibson’s  pictures  purveyed  yet  more  romance  to  an  eager 
world  who  enjoyed  his  portrayal  of  the  fashions  and  foibles  of 
Society. 

The  younger  Sothern  was  the  third  of  the  conquering  trium- 
verate.  At  a  time  when  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  thrilled  the  world, 
to  see  Sothem  portray  the  romantic  Rudolf  was  almost  more  than 
could  be  stood.  His  “Way  to  Win  A  Woman”  provided  more 
ecstasy,  and  his  “Richard  Lovelace’’  was  the  apotheosis  of  roman¬ 
tic  love.  John  Drew,  Maude  Adams,  Mrs.  Fiske,  Roland  Reed, 
Francis  Wilson,  DeWolf  Hopper,  all  names  to  conjure  with,  belong 
to  this  time,  and  many  of  them  played  at  the  old  Savannah 
Theatre,  to  an  audience  that  was  almost  like  one  large  family, 
interested  in  who  escorted  this  or  that  girl,  who  sat  in  the  boxes, 
and  who  were  having  theatre  parties  afterward. 

But  the  Gay  Nineties  had  their  serious  interests  also.  In 
Savannah  this  was  marked  by  the  birth  and  growth  of  several 
Women’s  Clubs,  for  self-improvement  and  culture  with  a  capital 
C.  Formerly,  ladies’  clubs  had  been  for  recreation  only,  like  the 
five  or  six-handed  Euchre  Clubs  and  the  still-popular  Married 
Woman’s  Card  Club.  But  now  study  or  reading  clubs  began  to 
flourish.  Margaret  and  a  friend  had  already  taken  a  course  of 
study  in  United  States  History  under  the  Society  to  Encourage 
Study  At  Home,  in  Boston,  but  that  was  something  quite  different. 
Some  of  these  study  clubs  met  for  papers,  discussion,  fancy  work, 
and  lunch  at  one  another’s  houses,  but  the  Saturday  Reading  Club, 
of  which  Margaret  was  a  proud  member,  was  more  ambitious. 
Papers  and  discussion  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  human 
interest  as  then  understood.  Psychology  and  Sex  had  not  then 
been  popularized,  and  the  latter,  at  least  would  have  been  taboo, 
but  she  finds,  from  an  old  program  that  we  were  at  least  getting 
“Warm”  as  the  children  say,  when  one  subject  was  “Beauty  or 
Brains  The  Stronger  Power  in  Woman?”  Perhaps  when  you  hear 
that  one  meeting  was  devoted  to  two  papers  on  “Russia”  and 
“Sidney  Lanier”  no  more  need  be  said.  However,  these  clubs 
opened  the  way  to  larger  ones  culminating  later  in  Federations 
and  Leagues  of  Women  which  have  exerted  much  influence  on 
national  affairs,  so  let  us  look  back  with  a  gentle  smile  on  “Russia 
and  Sidney  Lanier.” 
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While  Savannah  pursued  these  various  interests,  Nature  was 
doing  a  little  on  her  own  to  provide  material  for  recollections. 
On  August  28,  ’93  a  terrific  hurricane  swept  the  southeast  coast 
of  Georgia  with  its  greatest  intensity  focussed  at  Savannah.  The 
Tybee  Railroad,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Central  of  Georgia, 
was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  hurricane.  When  we  realize  that  then, 
as  now,  there  was  a  general  exodus  to  Tybee  for  the  summer 
months,  and  that  there  was  no  road  but  the  railroad,  and  no 
other  means  of  communication  left,  we  can  shudder  over  the 
stories  told  of  that  night  of  terror.  In  her  family  is  preserved  a 
vividly  written  account  of  it  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Guerard  Hey¬ 
ward  to  her  relatives  in  Charleston. 

Two  devastating  fires  occurred,  that  of  the  old  lower  Rice 
Mill  on  April  11,  1895,  which  seemed  almost  like  a  funeral  pyre 
for  the  rice  industry,  and  in  May  22,  1897,  the  fire  that  nearly 
destroyed  old  Christ  Church.  This  was,  however,  restored  the  next 
year,  but  in  the  interim  the  other  denominations  had  vied  with 
each  other  in  hospitality  to  the  homeless  congregation.  Again,  in 
August  30,  1898,  a  cyclone  blowing  80  miles  an  hour  damaged 
property  in  Savannah,  on  Tybee  Island,  and  on  the  nearby  coast. 
Around  this  time  the  boll  weevil  got  to  Georgia,  affecting  Savannah 
in  its  cherished  cotton  business,  and  in  1893  the  last  flare-up  of 
the  once  dreaded  enemy,  yellow  fever,  made  its  appearance  in 
Brunswick.  Prompt  quarantine  and  modem  methods,  however, 
protected  Savannah  from  anything  more  serious  than  a  scare. 

Some  important  Patriotic  Socities  were  organized  in  the  nine¬ 
ties  that  have  borne  much  fruit  in  Savannah.  Some  of  these  were: 
The  United  Confederate  Veterans  and  The  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  on  April  25,  1893  The  Georgia  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Gordon. 

In  ’91,  Savannah  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  who  presided  at  the  Council  of  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
meeting  at  the  episcopal  residence.  Distinguished  visitors  came 
from  Rhode  Island  on  January  12,  1896  for  the  purpose  of 
honouring  the  memory  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene.  They  were  met 
and  welcomed  by  the  patriotic  societies,  and  impressive  ceremonies 
took  place  at  the  Greene  monument  in  Johnson  Square.  The 
address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Col.  John  Screven,  and  the 
historic  address  by  Hon.  George  Carmichael  of  Rhode  Island.  Much 
private  as  well  as  public  entertaining  took  place  with  enjoyment  to 
all  concerned. 

The  International  and  Cotton  States  Exposition  took  place  in 
Atlanta  in  1895,  and  all  Savannah  that  could  attend,  was  there. 
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The  State  Federation  of  Women  was  established  at  Atlanta,  and 
in  this  event,  also  Savannah  had  a  full  share. 

In  1895  a  street  railway  war  resulted  in  a  three-cent  fare  on 
the  suburban  railway;  remembering  these  almost  free  rides  to  Isle 
of  Hope  and  about,  we  sigh  and  wish  that  it  could  have  been  post¬ 
poned  to  these  days  of  depression  when  it  is  really  needed. 

But  of  course  the  event  that  shook  Savannah  to  its  centre  was 
the  Spanish  War  in  1898.  When  on  April  3,  Pres.  McKinley  called 
on  Georgia  for  3,000  men  she  answered  with  more  than  her  quota. 
Savannah  responded  enthusiastically.  From  almost  every  family 
someone  was  preparing  to  leave  for  Cuba.  Even  though  many  of 
them  got  no  farther  than  Florida  fever  traps,  they  were  none  the 
less  moved  by  patriotism.  Women,  as  always,  did  their  full  share, 
some  even  following  their  husbands  and  sons  to  Florida,  where  they 
helped  or  hindered  as  their  temperaments  dictated.  Later  when  a 
Camp  was  established  at  Savannah,  where  stranger-troops  were 
quartered.  Savannah  had  an  opportunity  to  show  her  mettle — 
and  she  did.  Kindness  and  hospitality  of  every  sort  were  showered 
upon  the  troops  from  the  middle  west  and  other  far  off  sections, 
and  from  Savannah’s  attitude  and  their  gratitude  were  bom  a  new 
understanding.  The  blue  and  gray,  contrary  to  all  laws  of  color, 
merged  into  khaki,  and  a  new  feeling  came  into  being  as  to  what 
it  meant  to  be  an  American.  To  this  day  just  begin  to  sing  “A 
hot  time  in  the  old  town  tonight,”  and  see  all  the  Spanish  War 
Veterans  sit  up  and  take  notice!  After  peace  was  declared,  as  if 
to  set  a  seal  upon  the  new  understanding,  “Pres,  and  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  with  Major  Generals  Wheeler,  Lawton,  Shafter,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  President’s  Cabinet,  visited  Savannah,  and  were  fittingly 
entertained.” 

After  this  pomp  and  circumstance,  does  it  seem  an  anti-climax 
to  mention  that  in  the  same  year  the  Frish  Air  Home  of  the 
Froebel  Circle  of  King’s  Daughters  was  established  on  Tybee?  Or 
that  in  the  next  year  Mr.  George  J.  Baldwin  and  his  two  sisters 
began  the  Kate  Baldwin  Free  Kindergarten  and  Training  School 
as  a  memorial  to  their  mother?  Not  as  long  as  we  bring  to  mind  a 
sentence  beginning  “Inasmuch!” 

Alarm  was  felt  in  Savannah  over  the  call  for  State  Militia  to 
go  to  Darien  because  of  a  threatened  outbreak  of  negroes  over  a 
negro  prisoner  held  there.  Savannah  had  always  been  proud  of 
the  good  record  of  its  negro  citizens,  but  some  apprehension  was 
felt  as  to  possible  consequences.  The  whole  of  the  first  Georgia 
Regiment,  under  Col.  A.  R.  Lowtan,  marched  to  Darien’s  relief 
but  came  back  in  a  few  days  reporting  no  bloodshed. 
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Events  of  various  kinds  in  these  ten  years  in  which  Savannah 
was  interested  directly  or  indirectly,  were  as  follows: 

Labor  Day  was  made  a  legal  holiday  in  the  State. 

A  harbor  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  to  establish  a  twenty-six 
foot  channel  from  Savannah  to  Tybee,  which  was  later  completed. 

A  prison  commission,  which  was  also  a  board  of  pardons  was 
created  by  the  Legislature.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  reform 
of  the  convict  system  in  Georgia. 

The  Georgia  Library  Association  was  formed. 

The  Georgia  Export  and  Import  Company  began  operation.-: 
with  the  S.  S.  Oriel  sailing  from  Savannah  to  Liveri>ool. 

The  unprecedented  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  with  the 
building  and  operation  of  cotton  mills  all  over  the  State. 

The  rise  of  Tom  Watson  to  be  candidate  for  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Populist  ticket,  in  1896. 

Far  reaching  changes  made  in  our  judiciary. 

Our  governors  were  William  J.  Northen  and  Allen  D.  Candler; 
and  Hoke  Smith  was  in  President  Cleveland’s  cabinet  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Hearing  these  names,  who  does  not  recall  some 
of  the  political  discussions  in  Savannah  at  this  time? 

Georgia — and  therefore  Savannah — lost  by  death  in  this  decade 
such  men  as  these:  The  Right  Reverend  John  W.  Beckwith,  2nd 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Georgia,  famed  for  his  moving  oratory; 
Charles  Colcock  Jones,  Jr.,  Georgia’s  most  noted  historian.  Captain 
J.  D.  Johnson  and  Major  General  Lafayette  McLaws  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  Navy  and  Army;  and  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  Georgia 
author  and  humorist. 

Who  recalls  the  quaint  fact  that  as  late  as  this  a  boundary 
commission  was  appointed  to  settle  the  dispute  as  to  where  Georgia 
ended  and  Tennessee  began?  And  even,  at  that,  some  dissati.s- 
faction  resulted. 

Or  if  you  asked  the  average  citizen  (who,  like  the  normal  child, 
does  not  really  exist),  if  he  remembered  the  steamship  Horsa 
setting  sail  from  Savannah  on  March  12,  1894,  what  would  the 
answer  be?  Yet  on  this  date  this  boat  sailed  away  for  Liberia 
with^  200  negro  emigrants  on  board,  “to  take  back  to  Africa  the 
civilization  and  religion  they  had  assimilated.’’  This  was  one  of 
those  periodic  utopian  emigration  plans  that  never  seem  to  work 
out. 

And  so  the  Gay  Nineties  had  their  serious  side,  had  they  not? 
Birth,  life  and  death  wind  the  thread  of  each  decade  over  the 
spool  of  the  century,  but  the  bobbin  was  soon  to  be  broken. 
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A  phrase  much  heard  in  those  last  years  was  “hn  de  siecle." 
“Fin  de  Siecle”  fashions  such  as  the  awful  creation  of  a  hat  like 
an  inverted  waste-basket  trimmed  with  fat  bunches  of  fruit;  fin 
de  siecle  perfumes,  soaps  and  magazines;  and  many  fin  de  siecle 
editorials.  But  in  these  last,  no  prophet  arose  to  foretell  the 
debacle  due  in  fourteen  short  years,  nor  to  warn  the  world  of  its 
too  complacent  outlook,  its  too  smug  security,  its  too  smothering 
prosperity.  There  was  a  widespread  belief  in  the  unchanging  order 
of  things,  a  satisfaction  with  things  as  they  were.  It  was  a  time 
when  romance  reigned,  and  divorce  was  discredited;  where  ignor¬ 
ance  was  bliss,  and  young  laughter  had  no  sardonic  edge;  where 
the  solidarity  of  the  family  was  no  empty  phrase;  where  society 
exacted  conventional  behavior,  and  the  bars  were  high  and  firm 
that  hedged  in  its  majesty.  Perhaps  we  who  were  young  then, 
are  philosophic  enough  now  to  salute  those  days,  but  to  admit 
that  we  have  learned  many  lessons  of  true  democracy  since  our 
world  was  shattered  by  high  explosives  and  buried  in  shell-holes. 
At  any  rate,  Margaret  in  musing  over  the  past  has  reached  one 
conclusion  that  she  leaves  with  you: 

“There’s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends: 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  may — ” 


NOTE — Aside  from  i>ersonal  recollections,  dependable  friends,  and  a  trusty 
scrap-book  of  the  period,  the  author  makes  grateful  acknowlegment  for 
anything  that  is  historically  valuable  in  this  article  to  that  most  helpful 
handbook  of  reference,  Georgia  A  Pageant  o/  Years.  It  has  saved  days  of 
weary  searching  through  old  newspapers,  files,  condensing,  as  it  does, 
into  items,  the  outstanding  events  of  the  period.  Others  have  gratified  the 
authors  by  reporting  the  same  satisfaction  with  it,  but  personal  proof, 
after  all,  counts  most. 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
Tribute  of  Respect 

At  a  regular  communication  of  Brookline  Lodge,  No.  210,  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  a  committee,  consisting  of  J.  B.  Cooper, 
J.  B.  Long,  and  W.  Evans,  were  appointed  to  draft  resolutions 
expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the  Lodge  in  regard  to  the  death  of 
our  brother,  Charles  C.  Graham.  The  committee  reported  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Lodge  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Athens  papers 
for  publication: 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  the  Supreme  Architect  of  the  universe, 
in  the  dispensation  of  His  Providence,  to  remove  from  time  to 
eternity,  our  highly  esteemed  and  worthy  brother,  Charles  C. 
Graham,  who  departed  this  life,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
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Volunteered  his  services  for  the  army,  the  9th  of  May,  1862; 
served  one  year  and  six  days  in  camps,  the  most  of  the  time  in 
Tennessee;  he  was  then  taken  sick  the  12th  day  of  June,  with 
bilious  fever,  from  which  he  somewhat  recovered,  though  not 
entirely.  August  following,  was  taken  down  with  diarrhoea,  which 
soon  became  chronic,  he  was  soon  sent  to  the  hospital,  where  he 
waited  on  the  sick  for  several  months,  as  a  nurse,  and  for  his 
goodness  and  kindness  toward  the  sick  his  place  cannot  be  easily 
filled. 

He  never  said  anything  much  about  dying;  he  said  at  different 
times  he  could  not  get  well,  and  then  would  say  the  will  of  God 
must  be  done,  he  seemed  to  talk  like  all  would  be  well  with  him. 

Brother  Graham  returned  to  his  home  in  Madison  from  the 
Hospital  in  Atlanta,  ten  days  before  his  departure,  where  all  the 
medical  aid  that  could  be  furnished,  with  the  kind  attention 
of  a  loving  wife,  affectionate  children  and  dear  mother  and  sisters, 
and  kind  relatives,  but  alas,  too  late,  all  could  do  no  good,  and 
brother  Graham’s  spirit  took  its  flight  to  that  world  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveller  returns.  He  died  the  19th  day  of  May,  1863 
leaving  a  wife  and  four  children,  a  widowed  mother  and  four 
sisters,  with  many  relations  to  mourn  his  irreparable  loss.  He  was 
a  loving  husband  and  father,  dutiful  son  and  affectionate  brother. 
Though  they  mourn  as  not  dead  but  gone  before. 

The  burial  was  performed  by  the  Masonic  fraternity,  with  the 
usual  honor. 

Thus  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  Confederate  Govern¬ 
ment  has  lost  a  valiant  soldier — Madison  county  has  been  deprived 
of  a  good  citizen — the  Masonic  Lodge,  of  a  consistent  member. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the  family  and 
relatives  of  our  departed  brother. 

Resolved,  That  a  blank  page  be  left  in  the  records  of  the  Lodge, 
inscribed  with  the  name,  age  and  rank  of  our  deceased  brother. 

Resolved,  That  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  this  Lodg;e,  and  a  copy  thereof  be  furnished  the 
bereaved  family. 

Resolved,  That  this  Lodge  be  draped  in  mourning  the  usual 
length  of  time.  [Here  are  omitted  four  lines  of  poetry.] 

J.  B.  COOPEB, 

J.  B.  Long, 

W.  S.  Evans 

Committee. 

Southern  Watchman,  August  19,  1863. 
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Obituary 

Died,  in  Habersham  county,  Ga.,  on  the  30th  day  of  May,  1863, 
in  the  45th  year  of  his  agfe,  of  typhoid  fever.  Captain  Littleton 
Stephens,  son  of  Thomas  Stephens,  leaving:  behind  a  wife  and 
two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Capt.  Stephens  was  born  in  Hall  county,  Ga.,  of  common  but 
respectable  parentage,  and  was  raised  up  to  industry  and  honesty. 
He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Martha  Grant,  and  second  to 
Margaret  Echols.  Capt.  Stephens,  unfortunately,  had  but  a  small 
education,  although  that  being  the  case,  he  managed  the  offices 
of  life.  He  was  a  father  and  started  in  life  with  comparatively 
nothing,  yet  by  industry  and  economy  had  acquired  a  considerable 
amount  of  property. 

It  is  true  libraries  have  not  been  filled  by  the  productions  of 
his  pen,  nor  the  world  turned  upside  down  by  his  publications ;  but 
in  filling  tables  with  the  luxuries  of  life,  he  has  played  well  his 
part. 

The  deceased  never  asked  to  be  promoted  to  fill  any  civil 
office  of  the  State,  although  he  abided  by  and  supported  the  laws 
of  his  county,  and  had  many  friends  and  was  extensively  known. 

He  had  been  for  several  years  a  benevolent  and  pious  member 
of  the  Baptist  church,  contributing  in  no  small  degree  in  almost 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  church. 

In  politics,  he  was  formerly  an  old  line  whig,  but  latterly  he 
was  independent  and  voted  as  seemed  to  him  best. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  present  great  revolution  he  was 
opposed  to  immediate  secession,  but  always  ready  to  obey  the  law 
of  his  country,  when  the  Governor  called  for  State  troops,  he 
volunteered  and  was  elected  Captain  and  went  to  Savannah  and 
remained  there  in  the  State  service  until  the  State  troops  were 
disbanded,  he  returned  home,  and  remained  until  Governor  Brown 
called  for  more  State  troops  to  guard  bridges  and  protect  other 
internal  affairs,  he  immediately  set  out,  and  made  up  another 
company,  and  was  elected  Captain  and  repaired  to  Dahlonega  from 
thence  to  Camp  McDonald  and  thence  to  Savannah,  where  he 
remained  until  the  troops  were  ordered  to  Rome.  Captain  Stephens 
was  kind  and  attentive  to  the  men  under  his  command.  His  son, 
belonging  to  the  same  company,  and  being  sick,  he  aimed  to  go 
by  home  and  leave  his  son  and  rejoin  his  command,  but  he  had 
only  been  at  home  a  short  time  when  he  was  taken  down  with 
the  same  disease  his  son  had.  He  was  attended  by  a  skillful 
physician  and  nursed  in  the  most  tender  manner  by  his  kind  and 
ever  affectionate  wife,  who,  together  with  many  kind  friends  did 
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all  they  could  for  him;  they  could  not  relieve  him,  he  died.  His 
remains,  attended  by  a  throng  of  sorrowing  relatives  and  friends, 
were  carried  to  the  silent  grave-yard,  and  after  singing  a  hymn 
and  prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Woodall,  he  was  buried  in  military 
honor. 

“Absent  from  the  body”  oh  blessed  conqueror!  then  are  you 
absent  from  the  pains,  and  absent  from  it  cares.  In  vain,  then,  ye 
once  dear,  still  dear,  object  do  we  sorrow  over  you;  you  are  not 
here;  you  are  departed;  were  we  to  visit  your  once  happy  home 
we  would  not  find  you  there,  we  would  find  your  kind  but  dis¬ 
consolate  wife  and  children.  The  tomb  does  not  contain  you,  where 
then  could  we  find  you?  “Present  with  the  Lord.”  Ye  dear 
departed,  destined  to  outlive  a  falling  world;  ye  are  not  lost;  fain 
would  we  have  had  you  continue  longer  here,  but  why  continue? 
What  is  taken  from  your  time  is  added  to  your  eternity.  Our 
memories  tell  us  of  prospects  you  indulged  for  eath  [earth?]  and 
time,  these  views  are  blasted,  yes  blessed  disappointment,  earth 
is  changed  for  heaven,  and  hopes  of  transient  comfort  for  the 
fruition  of  unfailing  joy. 

[Here  are  omitted  six  lines  of  poetry.]  B  G  M 

Southern  Watchman,  August  19,  1863. 
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Edgar  Legare  Pennington  is  an  Episcopal  rector  in  Ocala, 
Florida.  He  has  written  much  on  the  early  religious  history  of 
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Martha  Gallaudet  Waring  (Mrs.  Thomas  Pinckney  Waring) 
is  prominent  in  the  literary  and  cultural  activities  of  Savannah. 
She  has  contributed  at  various  times  to  the  pag;es  of  the  Quarterly. 
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Stephens  Foster,  America’s  Troubadour.  By  John  Tasker 
Howard.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1934.  Pp. 
xiv,  445.  $3.50.) 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  says,  “The  biographer  or  historian, 
in  writing  for  the  public,  may  choose  one  of  two  methods.  He 
may  write  a  narrative  in  story  fashion,  or  he  may  present  his 
readers  with  a  guide  to  the  sources  of  his  information  through 
the  use  of  liberal  quotations  and  by  full  documentation  of  each 
statement  he  makes  in  his  text.  By  the  first  method  he  aims  to 
compose  a  book  for  the  casual  reader;  by  the  second,  a  work  for 
reference  and  for  the  student."  Although  this  statement  infers 
that  only  one  method  can  be  used,  the  author  farther  on,  admits 
that  he  has  used  both.  The  adverse  criticism  that  this  reviewer 
would  level  at  Mr.  Howard  is  the  fact  that  in  using  both  methods 
he  has  placed  all  his  long  quotations  in  the  text.  If  he  had 
relegated  them  to  footnotes,  the  narrative  would  have  run  more 
smoothly  and  uninterruptedly.  But  this  is,  indeed,  a  minor  criticism 
in  the  face  of  a  book  of  great  charm,  merit,  and  scholarship.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  necessity  can  ever  arise  again  for  carrying 
on  a  research  undertaking  into  the  life  of  Foster.  This  biography 
is  a  study  to  the  most  meticulous  detail,  and  one  that  treats 
Foster  with  great  sympathy  and  understanding. 

Stephen  Collins  Foster  was  bom  on  July  4,  1828  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  died  in  New  York  City  on  January  13,  1864.  He  showed 
early  in  life  an  inclination  for  music,  and  while  still  in  his  ’teens 
he  began  composing  music.  Though  best  known  for  his  plantation 
songs,  which  in  Foster’s  time  were  called  Ethiopian  music,  he 
never  made  but  one  trip  into  the  South,  and  that  was  not  into  the 
typical  plantation  part.  He  made  a  trip  to  New  Orleans  on  a 
river  steamer  in  1852.  He  lived  for  a  time  in  Cincinnati  and 
must  have  visited  at  various  times  in  Kentucky,  though  the  fact 
must  be  admitted,  brutal  and  cold  as  it  may  be,  that  it  cannot 
be  proved  Foster  ever  visited  in  the  home  of  Judge  Rowan  at 
Federal  Hill,  which  romantically  bears  the  title  “My  Old  Kentucky 
Home.”  Foster’s  inspiration  for  his  Southern  darky  and  plantation 
songs  came  from  his  acquaintance  with  minstrel  shows,  from  his 
association  with  negro  servants  in  his  father’s  home,  from  negroes 
he  knew  otherwise,  and  from  the  fact  that  his  songs  of  this  nature 
became  immediately  popular.  He  wrote  188  songs,  12  instrumental 
works,  and  a  great  number  of  arrangements.  His  “Old  Folks  at 
Home"  was  his  most  popular  song  and  brought  him  the  greatest 
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financial  return,  though  for  all  the  music  he  ever  wrote  he  re¬ 
ceived  throughout  his  lifetime  only  a  little  more  than  $15,000. 
Foster  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  New  York  City  where 
misfortune  overtook  him  and  where  he  died  alone  and  in  poverty. 

The  Civilization  of  the  Old  Northwest:  A  Strtdy  of  Political, 
Social,  and  Economic  Development,  1788-1812.  By  Beverly  W.  Bond, 
Jr.  (New  York:  The  MacMillan  Company,  1934.  Pp.  ix,  543. 
$3.50.) 

The  Old  Northwest,  including,  roughly  speaking,  the  territory 
between  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Great  Lakes  which  was 
won  by  George  Rogers  Clark  and  made  secure  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1783,  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  historical  interest.  Dr.  Bond  has  seen  fit  to  restuo.; 
this  region  and  to  tell  the  story  of  its  ^^eople  during  the  years 
from  1788,  the  date  of  its  first  settlement  i  t  Marietta,  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  second  war  with  England  in  1812. 

The  theme  of  the  book  centers  arourid  the  idea  that  here  was 
worked  out,  through  the  Land  Ordinance  of  1785  and  the  North¬ 
west  Ordinance  of  1787  for  the  government  of  the  region,  the 
colonial  policy  of  the  United  States  which  was  to  carry  American 
civilization  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  author  finds  that  this  region 
developed  a  distinctive  type  of  civilization  and  that  the  colonial 
policy  was  fully  vindicated.  The  story  concerns  only  the  internal 
development  of  the  region  since  the  international  aspects  are 
largely  omitted.  The  lure  of  cheap  lands,  political  organization, 
Indian  affairs,  agriculture,  trade  and  industry,  transportation, 
religion,  social  and  cultural  life  are  all  treated  fully  and  in  a  very- 
satisfactory  manner. 

While  the  account  brings  out  the  contrast  between  the  Old 
Northwest  and  the  Old  Southwest  it  discloses  also  certain  similari¬ 
ties.  We  are  told  that  not  only  did  many  people  from  the  upper 
Southern  States  settle  in  the  Northwest,  carrying  with  them  their 
customs  and  ideas,  but  also  that  they  had  influence  in  shaping 
political  development  and  that  the  Tennessee  constitution  was 
used  as  a  basis  for  drafting  the  first  Ohio  constitution. 

Dr.  Bond’s  book  is  destined  to  replace  the  earlier  works  of 
Hinsdale,  Ogg,  and  McCarty  as  the  most  complete  and  authoritative 
account  of  the  life  and  development  of  the  people  of  the  Old 
Northwest.  While  there  is  no  formal  bibliography  the  footnotes 
show  a  vast  amount  of  research  in  local  archives,  manuscripts, 
newspaper  flies,  and  many  other  out  of  the  way  sources. 

Fletcher  M.  Green,  Emory  University. 
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Minutes  of  the  N.  C.  Manumission  Society,  181 6-1 83 A.  Edited  by 
H.  M.  Wagstaflf.  (The  James  Sprunt  Historical  Studies,  Volume 
22,  Numbers  1-2.  Chapel  Hill:  The  North  Carolina  University 
Press,  1934.  Pp.  230.) 

This  is  a  highly  interesting  and  important  document.  It  is 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Quaker  society  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  slavery  from  the  state.  In  addition  to 
the  minutes  of  the  organization,  it  contains  various  addresses  of 
the  president,  reports  of  committees,  and  a  series  of  letters  re¬ 
lative  to  the  work  of  the  society,  which  has  been  added  by  the 
editor  as  an  appendix.  This  Quaker  society  recognized  the  evils 
of  slavery  and  boldly  worked  for  eighteen  years  to  arouse  the 
people  of  North  Carolina.  Its  work  consisted  in  publishing  ad¬ 
dresses,  carrying  on  correspondence  with  similar  organizations  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  in  attempting  to  organize  more 
such  societies  in  North  Carolina,  sending  petitions  to  the  state 
legislature  and  to  Congress,  and  in  raising  money  for  the  purpose 
of  colonizing  the  freed  negroes.  It  was  especially  interested  in 
promoting  the  colonization  scheme  in  Haiti. 

As  time  went  on,  the  society  periodically  examined  'tself  to 
see  what  good  it  had  been  able  to  accomplish;  and  although 
generally  it  could  point  to  few  specific  practical  results,  it  still 
considered  its  labors  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
ease  the  consciences  of  its  members  on  the  evils  of  human  bondage. 
Nat  Turner’s  Rebellion  and  the  enactment  by  North  Carolina  of 
restrictive  legislation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  seem  to  have  had 
a  considerable  part  to  do  with  the  final  withering  up  of  this  exotic 
movement. 

The  Opposition  to  Slavery  in  Georgia  prior  to  1860.  By  Ruth 
Scarborough,  Ph.  D.  (Nashville:  George  Peabody  College  f\ 
Teachers,  1933.  Pp.  xviii,  267.) 

Georgia  affords  a  most  interesting  field  for  a  study  of  Southern 
opposition  to  slavery.  The  prohibition  of  this  institution  was  one 
of  the  peculiar  features  attending  the  founding  of  the  Georgia 
colony,  and  although  slaves  were  admitted  in  1750,  many  Geor¬ 
gians  on  down  until  the  Civil  War  showed  their  opposition  to 
slavery.  The  foreign  slave  trade  was  prohibited  in  early  statehood 
(ten  years  before  Congress  acted),  and  the  importation  of  slaves 
from  the  other  states,  if  brought  in  for  sale,  was  forbidden.  The 
domestic  slave  trade  was  later  permitted,  but  never  was  Georgia 
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a  unit  in  the  support  of  slavery— even  under  the  white  heat 
engendered  by  the  anti-slavery  crusade  of  Northerners.  The  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  in  Georgia  make  an 
interesting  story,  only  vaguely  known  until  now. 

Here  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  book  of  outstanding 
importance,  and  that  fact  but  little  more  Dr.  Scarborough’s  work 
clearly  shows.  Without  a  doubt  the  author  has  displayed  sufficient 
industry  and  zeal  in  her  research,  but  she  has  seriously  failed  to 
put  together  her  findings  in  a  clear,  logical,  and  readable  manner. 
Some  of  her  chapter  headings  do  not  conform  to  the  text  that 
follows;  some  of  her  writing  degenerates  into  a  jumble  of  facts 
mildly  related;  and  her  system  of  footnote  citations  defies  logic. 
The  book  shows  hasty  composition  throughout;  it  should  never 
have  appeared  in  its  present  form. 

“To  Markie,”  The  Letters  of  Robert  E.  Lee  to  Martha  Cristia 
Williams.  Edited  and  with  Introduction  by  Avery  Craven.  (Cam¬ 
bridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1933.  Pp.  viii,  91.  $1.50.) 

These  letters  give  us  no  new  impressions  of  Lee,  but  they  are 
important  in  showing  in  an  intensified  form  his  well-known 
characteristics  of  gentleness,  deep  piety,  and  profound  sense  of 
duty.  “Markie”  was  his  cousin  and  a  person  who  had  a  great 
attraction  for  him.  These  letters  began  in  1844  and  ended  in 
1870;  there  are  thirty-nine.  Twenty-four  of  them  were  written 
before  1860;  one,  in  1861;  none,  during  the  war;  four,  in  the 
year  1865;  and  the  remainder,  in  the  years  down  to  1870.  From 
these  letters  it  becomes  stranger  than  ever  how  a  person  like  Lee 
could  have  been  the  great  general  that  he  was;  it  would  seem  that 
he  was  cut  out  to  be  a  bishop.  The  only  instance  when  a  vigorous 
feeling  breaks  through  his  great  piety  was  his  reference  to  the 
execution  by  the  Federals,  of  “Markie’s”  brother.  Of  this  he  said 
in  a  letter,  December  1,  1866:  “My  own  grief  at  one  subject 
referred  to,  is  as  poignant  now  as  on  the  day  of  its  occurence,  & 
my  blood  boils  at  the  thought  of  the  atrocious  outrage,  against 
every  manly  &  Christian  sentiment  which  the  Great  God  alone  is 
able  to  forgive.  I  cannot  trust  my  pen  or  tongue  to  utter  my 
feelings.  He  alone  can  give  us  resignation.”  (pp.  71,  72.) 

Professor  Craven  has  edited  these  letters  in  a  handsome  fashion 
by  giving  footnote  explanations  to  practically  every  name  or 
incident  not  readily  understood  by  the  general  reader. 
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Slavery  in  Miseiasippi.  By  Charles  Sackett  Sydnor.  (New 
York:  D.  Appleton-Centviry  Company,  1933.  Pp.  xiv,  270.  $3.50.) 

This  book  gives  a  remarkably  detailed  and  clear  description  of 
the  every-day  workings  of  the  slave  system  in  Mississippi.  No  one 
after  reading  this  book  can  fail  to  have  the  feeling  of  an  intimate 
acquaintanceship  with  the  ways  of  plantation  slavery.  Professor 
Sydnor  handles  his  details  with  such  a  mastery  of  style  and 
arrangement  that  at  no  time  does  he  become  tedious  or  uninter¬ 
esting.  The  clarity  of  his  picture  constitutes  the  author’s  contri¬ 
bution;  he  has  not  changed  the  general  outlines  of  the  slave 
institution  as  it  has  been  presented  numerous  times  heretofore 
both  for  separate  states  and  for  the  South  as  a  whole.  Slavery 
in  Mississippi  was,  therefore,  very  much  the  same  as  slavery  in  any 
other  state.  This  fact  lends  much  wider  significance  to  the  book 
than  its  title  would  indicate.  Professor  Sydnor’s  chapter  on  the 
Mississippi  Colonization  Society  suggests  a  subject  that  might  well 
be  pursued  in  the  other  Southern  states.  A  separate  chapter  on  the 
legal  background  of  slavery  in  Mississippi  might  well  have  been 
included. 

This  book  has  been  written  from  a  wide  variety  of  source 
material.  Principal  reliance  has  been  placed  on  newspapers  and 
plantation  records. 

History  of  Cherokee  County,  Georgia.  By  Lloyd  G.  Marlin. 
(Atlanta:  Walter  W.  Brown  Publishing  Company,  1932.  Pp.  xvi, 
289.) 

This  volume  is  a  well-balanced,  readable  county  history.  The 
historical  narrative  is  excellent,  not  only  in  content  but  also  in 
clearness  of  style.  The  lists  of  county  officers,  soldiers,  and  family 
sketches  add  to  its  usefulness  as  a  handbook  of  the  county.  The 
method  of  approach  is  topically  rather  than  chronologically.  A 
chapter  on  “The  Hill  People”  gives  an  exceptional  interpretation 
of  the  foothill  people  of  North  Georgia.  The  volume  shows  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  author’s  familiarity  with  sources,  and  of  scholarship. 
However,  a  bibliography  and  index  would  add  to  the  utility  of 
the  book  for  the  student  of  history.  The  book  has  three  good  map.s 
of  the  county  and  is  well  illustrated. 

L.  E.  Roberts,  West  Georgia  College. 
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